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MAGYAR FOLK-TALES. 
(Continued from p. 325.) 

The giants left their homes when “the country 
was given to men,” or “‘when modern mankind 
began to exist,” and according to tradition “ they 
openly acknowledged the superiority of map.” 
One tale, which occurs in several places, relates 
how a giant’s daughter found a husbandman in 
the fields ploughing, and, thinking he would be 
a capital toy, put the man and his team into her 
apron and carried them off to her father, who 
severely reproved her, saying, “Take them back, 
for he and his fellows are destined to be lords of 
all the earth.” 

There are five so-called castles in Székely 
land in connexion with which this tale is told. 
Of. the legend of Schloss Nideck in Alsatia. 
The same story is found in Sweden, Lapland, 
and Finland; cf. Kaleva’s daughter, who put man, 
horse, and plough in her apron, and asked her 
mother what sort of a dung beetle it was she had 
found scratching the earth. Enormous stones, or 
mountain peaks such as the above - mentioned 
castles, are often connected with the giants, ¢.g., 
in Lapland and South Scandinavia, where the 
huge stones lying by themselves are said to have 

thrown there by the Jetanas or Jetanis, i. ¢., 


giants. Near Torned we find many places named 
after the giants, such as Jetanis Cielgge* (Giant's 
Back), Jetanis Janka (Giant’s Morass), Great 
holes in the hills, worn by water, are called 
“ giartts’ pots,” or sometimes “ Kadniha basatam 
garre,” 4.¢., the hill maids’ washing basins. Cf. 
“The Peasant’s Son, the King’s Son, and the Sun’s 
Daughter” from Tanen, a most interesting story, 
where Beivasoabba, the sun’s sister, or dawn, tells 
the boy that he must rescue her sister ‘‘ Evening- 
red,” who has been carried away by the giants, 
before he can have the golden hen. This the boy 
does with the help of a fox, and the giants, who 
run after the fugitives, become stone so soon as 
they see the sun’s sister rise above the eastern 


hill; vide Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, 170-5. (It 


is curious that in the Lapp tales the heroine often 
comes in a splendid ship.) In Oestergétland they 
tell of a monster that, in its rage, kicked a pit in 
the ground two hundred feet across, which is said 
to be the origin of a marsh now there; vide Hof- 
berg’s Svenska Folksigner, in loco; see also 
“N. & Q.,” 6" S. viii. 182. 

The Hungarian giants lived together and 
were governed by a king. They fell in love 
and got married, their wives and daughters 
being fairies, but they never had any male issue 
They lived to be very old; for instance, ‘‘ Old 
Doghead”+ remembers a dream he had six 
hundred years before. Many died of old 
age, but their complete extermination is due to 
their slaughter by the heroes of the folk-tales. 
Their vast treasurest lie hidden away in wells and 
cellars, and are guarded by black dwarfs or black 
goats. The golden sun and golden lamb of one 
of the kings are guarded by two black greyhounds 
and a snow-white stallion in harness. The cellars 
where the treasures lie are open every third or 
seventh year, and some people have even suc- 
ceeded in bringing treasure to the surface, but so 
soon as the wind touched it it changed into dry 


* C=tsch, English ch, French tch, vide Friis, 

“ Prince Mirko,” Kriza, xiii. 

Cf. Lapp, “Saivo Fisk”;* Saxe of Saxholm” from Verm- 
land ; * Hid Treasure ” in Croker’s /rish Legends. Stories 
of asimilar kind are to be found in abundance in Sweden, 
Lapland, and Finland, the chief feature in each being 
that perfect silence is to be observed during the search, 
The “treasure guardians” indulge in all manner of 
artifice to induce the treasure seekers to speak, and 
generally succeed. Silence appears to be a sine gud non 
in many spells, ¢.g., 1 was told the other day by a 
Lincolnshire woman that her grandmother was sadly 
troubled with nightmare, and so her husband rose at 
sunrise on Midsummer Day and set off to get some 
“ wicken tree.” On his way he met a woman, who said, 
“Mr. W——, what time is it?” but he would not reply 
as it was the witch, who wished to break the spell. In 
due course he got his wicken, put it under his wife’s 
pillow, and, lo! the nightmare fled. I have also heard 
that there are treasures buried under a clump of trees 
near here, to wit, barrels of beer(!), and fender and 
fire-irons of silver. See Hardwick's Superstitions, 148, 
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leaves or bits of charcoal. It is said that some 
foreigners (never natives) have succeeded in ob- 
taining vast amounts of valuables, carrying them 
off on horses which are shod with shoes turned 
the wrong way. 

Fairies* next claim our attention, and as they 
are said to be the children of giants we may take 
them here. In “ Fairy Elizabeth”+ the hero, by 
the advice of his giant friend, goes down to the 
side of a lake and awaits the coming of three white 
pigeons, who are fairy princesses. These arrive at 
midday and leave their feather dresses on the bank 
while they bathe. The moment they enter the water 
the lad dashes out and seizes the dress of the 
eldest, rushing off with it as fast as he can, the 
fairy after him, beseeching him to look backt upon 
her beauty. The lad, forgetful of the giant’s 
warning, looks back, and in a moment the dress 
is gone and his ears are tingling from the smart 
blow administered by fairy hands.§ 

The poor lad is very sad, and tells the giant all 
that has happened. ‘‘ Never mind, my lad,” says 


* Tiinder (Mongolian tinghir), from the same root 
as tin and tines, an apparition ; also, tiindé kdl, to shine. 

+ Kriza, xv. 

} A Lincolnshire labourer told me the following story 
of a noted wizard who used to live near here: “ His 
house stood at the far side of a field, and as the road to 
it was very bad he ordered one of his men to take a 
cartful of stones, such as are used to repair the roads, 
and to put a rake on the load of stones. The cart was 
then to be taken to the far side of the field and driven 
slowly along the road which needed mending, but on no 
account was the labourer to look back till be reached 
the house. The man did as he was ordered, but the 
noise behind was so great that when he got nearly across 
the field his curiosityovercame him and he looked behind, 
and, lo! there were ‘thousands of devils’ making the 
road. At the moment he looked back they all fled, and 
the road is unfinished yet.” Cf. the following supersti- 
tions. When one of our children was going to be bap- 
tized my wife, just as she had got outside of the door, 
discovered that she had forgotten something, and so 
turned back to get it. So soon as she entered one of the 
maids (a Lincolnshire girl) begged her to sit down 
before she went out again, as if she did not, as it were, 
begin a fresh journey her turning back would be pro- 
ductive of no end of evil. A similar superstition exists 
in Holderness ; and in Algeria “you must on no account 
call a man back when he has once gone out and so com- 
menced his journey.” “ Never go back to fetch anything 

‘ou have forgotten when you have begun your journey.” 
Tecwe and Finnish ; Swedish, “ N. & Q.,” 68, viii, 443. 

§ In the Lapp tales it is fatal to look back, ¢. g, in 
the “ Ulta Girl,” where the husband is commanded to go 
straight home and to step over the threshold as quickly 
as possible. The threshold plays so important and 
curious a part in folk-lore that it of itself would require 
a long article. One curious point is that in Lapp folk- 
lore a nail driven into the threshold prevents the 
fairy wife from wandering against her husband's will 
¢. N. & Q.,” 6% 8. viii. 201, 344, 444 ; Naake’s Slavonic 

‘ales, 17). In the “ Ulta Girl” when the husband 
turns round he sees a vast herd of cattle coming, and 
the moment he turns round all those which had not 
crossed the threshold disappeared, 


he, “ don’t yourself. Three are the divine 
truths, and three times also will you try before you 
succeed.” The lad secures his wife at last, and is 
very happy until he visits his parents, and whilst 
there, with the connivance of the lad’s mother, 
“ Fairy Elizabeth ”* gets her dress, and flies away 
to the town of Johara (a celebrated place in folk- 
lore geography), in the = of Black Sorrow, 
The lad is so sad that “the handles of his heart 
break off,” and the giant is at his wits’ end, for 
he has never heard of such a place. At last he 
remembers he has an elder brother and sister, so 
giving the lad a knotted stick, which is an heir- 
loom, he draws a three-year colt in the dust,+ and 
sends him off to his brother, the king of creeping 
things. The journey is so long that the colt ben 
all its teeth on the way; at last he reaches the 
giant’s brother, who summons all the creeping 
things in the world; but no one has ever heard of 
Johara. The old man draws another colt in the 
dust, for the first has died of old age, and away 
the lad goes, The journey is so long that the horse 
has not a tooth left, and the lad has shrivelled 
up till he is like a piece of bacon-rind. At last he 
reaches the giant’s sister, who summons all the 
animals by three cracks of her whip ;t but no one 


* Cf. “ Hasan of El Basrah,” Lane’s Arabian Nights, 
iii. 399 ; Sagas from the Far East, 221, 276; Keightley’s 
Fairy Mythology, 20, 163, 169 ; Legends of the Wigwam, 
**The Red Swan”; B. Gould’s Ancient Mytho., “ Swan 
Maidens.” These dresses, which can be cast off at any 
time, are a common feature in the folk-tales of the 
Magyars, Finns, Lapps, and Swedes. In Lapp tales it 
is often the wizard who assumes such a guise, ¢g., 
* Lappen i Skathamn,” where the Lapp wizard helps fis 
Finn friend under the form of a magpie. See also “ Pigen 
fra Havet,” “‘ Goveiter Pige,”’ and others too numerous 
to mention in detail; in fact, so far as my knowledge 
goes, the majority of the Lapp tales turn upon the 
“ dress incident” in some form or other, whilst in my 
Finnish and Magyar collections it occurs repeatedly. 
Even in Lincolnshire similar stories are to be found, A 
servant maid we had from the neighbourhood of Kirton 
in Lindsey told my wife that her mother was witched 
by a certain man, and that her father by spells com- 
pelled the wizard to appear, which he did under the form 
of a cat. The husband of the afflicted forthwith be- 
laboured poor tabbie till it fled, bleeding and wounded, 
Next day the wizard was found in bed with his head 
tied up, and ere long died, whilst the witched one re- 
covered. Numerous other examples are still told by the 
people, such as the sorcerer appearing as a hare, a pigeon, 
a dog, &c. One most extraordinary piece of folk-lore 
was told to me by an old man in Holderness about 
dogs, which it may not be out of place to note here: 
“ Tf a man has a favourite dog, or if the dog is very fond 
of him, when the man dies his soul will go into the dog, 
and stay there till the dog dies!” I give this verbatim, 

+ The Lapp tale of the Ulta girl, where the boy 
marks out a house and outbuildings on the ground, and 
they are built by the Ulta folk. Cf. the Finnish tale 
of the golden bird, where the wolf rolls herself on her 
back three times, and a eplendid shop full of the most 
costly goods rises out of the ground, 

t “ Before she cracked the whip she put the lad to 
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knows where is Johara until a woodpecker* comes 
up, who has been hurt in Johara. The poor 
fellow is delighted, but the woodpecker does not 
wish to return lest they break its other leg ; but 
excuses are of no avail, the queen commands, and 
it is obliged to take the man, for a third horse is 
now dead of old age. After a long journey they 
come to a mountain that reaches to the skies ; here 
the woodpecker begins to make more excuses, but 
the poor man makes it carry him through the hole 
through which it had come. At the other side 
stands Johara ; so soon as they arrive away goes 
the man straight to the palace, where Fairy Eliza- 
beth sits on a gold sofa. The fairy pretends that 
she cannot think of marrying such a shrivelled-up 
old man as he is, but in the mean time she sends 
her maidens to gather rejuvenating herbs ; he is 
at once put into a bath, and in a moment is a 
hundred times more beautiful than ever, Joy 
reigns over all, and happiness ever after. 

I may, under this section, quote one more tale, 
called “ Fairy Helena.”+ Here the fairy’s father 
blows across a broad river, and immediately a 
golden bridge spans the stream. The fairy then 
wipes a rusty table-fork with a kourbash, and it 
at once becomes a steed with golden hair, upon 
which she and her lover flee into Italy. When 
they discover that they are being followed, Helena 
spits on the floor, on the door-handle, and on the 
hinge of the door, and at once each of them speaks 
to the king's messengers from behind the door, 
and so allows the runaways time to escape.t The 
king follows in the form of a gigantic eagle, the 
tips of whose wings touch heaven and earth ;§ 


bed, and laid a millstone on him. At the first crack of 
the whip the poor man gave such a jump that he lifted 
the millstone quite a span; at the next he lifted it a 
me high ; and at the third he kicked it up to the ceil- 
ing.” Cracking the whip is a familiar way of summon- 
ing dragons, &c.,in Magyar tales. In Lapp talesit isa flute, 
ef. “ The Giant, the Cat, and the Boy” from Alten ; some- 
times the flute has other powers, viz., that of charming 
allwho hear. Cf. Griechuche und Albanische Miirchen, 
von T.G. v. Hahn (Leipzig, 1864), i. 273. See Musical 
Myths, ii. 116. 

* In the preamble of the tale it was this woodpecker 
that stole one of his ears of corn, and, by pretending to 
be lame, caused the lad to follow it, and so get lost in 
the midst of the snow-clad mountains, where he found 
the giant. In other tales a lame wolf or lame eagle 
takes the woodpecker’s place. A similar incident occurs 
in the Lapp tale “ The Peasant’s Son, the King’s Son, and 
the Sun’s Daughter,” and in “‘ The Brive King, or Sun 
King’s Daughter,” where an eagle takes the boy to his 
lost love. 

_t Kozma. Whenever I quote Kozma it is from one of 
his papers entitled ‘‘ Mythological Elements in Székely 
Folk-poetry and Folk-life” (“ Mythologiai Elemek a 
Székely Népkilteszet és Népéletben”), read before the 
Hungarian Academy of Science, May 8, 1882. 

Grimm, X.M., 97; Ralston’s Russian Tales, 142. 

“ Handsome Paul,” Kriza, i,; cf. Lapp tales, “ Giant 

the Vesle Lad,” “ The Giant and his Servant”; Fin- 
Horse.” In the Lapp tales the 


and then the ordinary changes set in, and the 
mother, being balked of her prey, pronounces the 
curse of oblivion over them, so that the two lovers 
entirely forget all the past, and do not recognize 
each other, although they meet daily ; indeed, in 
one tale they begin a fresh courtship, and this 
lasts until a dream tells them of the mother’s 
death, and the curse is removed. 
W. Henry Jones. 
Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hull. 
(To be continued.) 


AUTOGRAPH RHYMING LETTER OF THE 
POET COWPER. 


I think the accompanying effusion is worth 
recording in print. I have duly and diligently 
endeavoured myself with all available materials to 
discover whether it has ever appeared publicly 
before, and being unsuccessful in my search I offer 
it to “N. & Q.” I do not know to whom it was 
addressed :— 


My VERY DEAR Farenp,—I am going to send, what 
when you have read, you may scratch your head, and say, 
I suppose, there ’s nobody knows, whether what I have 
got, be Verse or not—by the tune and the time, it ought 
to be rhime, but if it be, did you ever see, of late or of 
yore, such a ditty before? the thought did occurr, to me 
and to her, as Madam and I, did walk not fly, over hills 
and dales, with spreading sails, before it was dark to 
Weston Park. 

The news at Olney, is little or none(y), but such as it 
is, [ send it—viz. Poor Mr. Peace, cannot yet cease, 
addling his head, with what you said, and has left parish 
church, quite in the lurch, having almost swore, to go 
there no more. 

Page and his wife, that made such a strife, we met 
them twain, in Dag lane, we gave them the wall, and 
that was all. For Mr. Scot, we have seen him not, ex - 
cept as he pass’d, in a wonderfull haste, to see a friend, 
in Silver end. Mrs. Jones proposes, e’er July closes, 
that she and her Sister, and her Jones Mister, and we 
that are here, our course shall steer, to dine in the spin- 
ney, but for a guinea, if the weather should hold, so hot 
and so cold, we had better by far, stay where we are, for 
the grass there grows, while nobody mows, (which is 
very wrong) so rank and long, that so to speak, ’tis at 
least a week, if it happen to rain, e’er it dries again. 

I have writ Charity, not for popularity, but as well as 
I could, in hopes to do good. And if the Review’r, 
should say to be sure, the Gentlemans muse, wears 
Methodist shoes, you may know by her pace, and talk 
about grace, that she and her bard, have little regard, 
for the tastes and fashions, and ruling passions, and 
hoyd’ning play, of the modern day, and though she 
assume, a borrowed plume, and now and then wear, a 
tittering air, tis only her plan, to catch if she can, the 
giddy and gay, as they go that way, by a production, on 
a new construction, and has baited her trap, in hopes to | 
snap, all that may come, with a sugar plumb, his opinion 
in this, will not be amiss, tis what I intend, my principal 
end, and if it succeed, and folks should read, ’till a few 


giants, as usual, are stupid and easily outwitted ; there 
are also many points in common with our tale of “ Jack 
the Giant Killer ” and the well-known “ Thor among the 
Jétuns.” Cf. Ralston’s Russian Tales, 144. 
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are brought, to a serious thought, I shall think I am 
paid, for all | have said, and all I have done, though I 
have run, many a time, after a rhime, as far as from 
hence, to the end of my sense, and by hook or crook, 
write another book. if I live and am here, another year. 
I have heard before, of a room with a floor, laid upon 
springs, and such like things, with so much art, in every 
part, that when you went in, you was forced to begin, a 
minuet pace, with an air and a grace, swimming about, 
now in now out, with a deal of state, ina figure of Eight, 
without pipe or string, or any such thing. , And now I 
have writ, in a rhiming fit, what will make you dance, 
and as you advance, will keep you still, though against 
your will, dancing away, alert and gay, ‘till you come to 
an end, of what I have penned. which that you may do, 
e’er Madam and you, are quite worn out, with jigging 
about, I take my leave, and here you receive, a bow pro- 
found, down to the ground, from your humble — 


P.S.—When I concluded, doubtless you did, think me 
right, as well you might, in saying what, I said of Scot, 
and then it was true, but now it is due, to him to note, 
that since I wrote, himself and he, has visited we. 


July 12, 1781, 
Fraev. W. Joy, M.A., F.S.A. 
Cathedral Library, Ely. 


Tae D’Orvitze MSS. : an UnpustisHep Letrer 
or R. Porson to Dr. Rainze.—The following 
letter, which has never yet appeared in print, has 
been in my possession many years :— 

Dear Doctor,—I hope you have left oa in the 
north quite well, and are returned, you and Miss Raine, 
with a fresh stock of health and spirits to support the 
fatigues of the ensuing campaign. Mr. Nares of the 
Museum informs me that be has had some discussion 
with his brother officers, and they think with him, that 
if the trustees of the Museum were induced to consider 
the Dorvillian MSS. a proper for that re- 
pository, an application to Parliament would obtain the 
grant of a sum sufficient for the purchase. I should 
think, too, that such an agreement, if it could take 
place, would not be displeasing to you or Banks, At 
any rate, you can call upon Mr. Nares, and let him know 
whether you are willing to treat, or open to any treaty, 
or already too much engaged in another. If it is neces- 
sary to write to Banks on the occasion, will you send him 
a line on the subject by the first opportunity? Mrs, 
Perry will bring this to town, which you would have 
received sooner, but I have been too ill to take a pen in 
hand. I am, with all needful compliments, Dear Doctor, 

Yours Porson. 
Little Seren. near Rochester, Kent, 


14 June. 

The bride and bridegroom desire their best com- 
pliments, 

On inquiry at the British Museum, I find that no 
record exists there of any correspondence or nego- 
tiation with the Trustees about the purchase of 
these MSS., nor have I been able to discover in 
what year the letter was written ; but it cannot 
have been before 1798, the year in which Raine 
took his degree of D.D., nor later than 1805, when 
the MSS. were sold to the Bodleian Library. The 
date now appearing on the letter is 1783, but the 
only reasonable way of accounting for this is by 
attributing it to some former possessor, who, find- 


ing only “14 June,” endeavoured to supply the 
deficiency ; and so far as regards the mere writing 
he has succeeded marvellously, for a more perfect 
imitation of Porson’s figures is hardly possible; 
but he evidently knew nothing about the subject, 
Had he taken the trouble to examine the paper, 
the date in the water-mark, 1794, would have 
enabled him to reduce his blunder by eleven years ; 
but even this is probably full ten years too early, 
John Philip D’Orville died in 1751, leaving his 
whole collection of MSS. and printed books to 
his son, who came to London, and after some 
years died there, leaving the library to his son, 
The printed books were sold by auction in London, 
but the exact nature of the transaction with regard 
to the MSS. does not seem clear, viz., whether 
Cleaver Banks and Raine, bought them first on 
their own account from the grandson, or merely 
negotiated the sale on his behalf to the Bodleian, 
Before the affair was settled a doubt was raised as 
to whether the grandson had power to sell at all, 
it being supposed that on his father’s death they 
were to go to the University of Leiden. Wytten- 
bach was applied to, and, in answer to an inqui 

from Oxford, sent a copy of John Philip's will, 
from which it appeared that the MSS. were to go 
to Leiden only in the event of his son dying under 
age. As, however, the son survived, there was, of 
course, an end of the claim on behalf of that uni- 
versity. Frev. Noreare, 


Ox Two Omisstoys rrom tHe Works or 
SuaxsPeaRe.—1. In these days, when every for- 
gotten or juvenile scrap of Keats, Shelley, and 
others is ferreted out and held as a treasure-trove, 
it may be worth reminding the editors of Shake- 
speare that there is an undoubted bit of his 
that has never yet gained admittance into any 
edition of his complete works. I refer to the nine 
lines which form his first essay on The Rape of 
Luerece, and which have been preserved through 
Sir John Suckling and the additions he made to 
them. Besides their interest as lines by Shake- 
speare they have a threefold interest of their own. 
They show us that he first thought of writing his 
second poem in the same six-line stanza in which 
he had written his Adonis, but that he afterwards 
altered his mind in favour of the present seven- 
line stanza. Secondly, they show us that he did 
not always commence his subject at the beginning, 
but sometimes at least, as here, at the point 
chief interest cr importance, when Tarquin enters 
and gazes on the sleeping beauty after that 

“He, with his stealthy pace and ravishing stride, 
Had moved like a ghost to his design.” 
Thirdly, this fragment is a standing proof, both 
against the admiring assertion of his first editors 
and the malevolent comments of Jonson, that he 
did revise his work, and did not remain satisfied 


with his first thoughts; but that as Milton’s 
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penning down, currente calamo, of some forty or 
fifty lines was due to his morning’s meditations, 
so Shakespeare in his writings “uttered what 
he thought with that easiness that [his editors] 
scarce received from him a blot in his papers,” 
because his lines were the result of studied 
thought, as well as due to the extemporal facility 
of his wit. I presume I need hardly refer the 
reader who has not Sir John Suckling at hand 
to Dr, C, M. Ingleby’s Centurie of Prayse, second 
ed., p. 205. 

2. Might I also urge a plea for the readmission 
into the Hamlet text of the ten lines spoken by the 

ince in the first quarto to the player anent the 
clown (IIL. ii.)? Dyce takes no notice of them either 
in text or notes. The Cambridge editors do not 
give them in their text, though, of course, they 
appear in their small-print reprint of quarto 1603. 
Staunton only gives them in an after note, saying— 
as I have endeavoured to point out more at large— 
“that these words have been supposed to have 
been levelled at William Kemp.” The lines are, 
I think, by Shakespeare; and though circum- 
stances may have led him to cut them out after- 
wards, all our editors give us a Hamlet containing 
many lines only found in this first quarto. 

Br. 


or Cartes Lams’s “ Dissertation 
on Roast Pic.”—Nearly every one is familiar 
with the above ludicrous dissertation. But how 
many are aware that the diverting account there 
given of the origin of eating roasted flesh is 
identical in substance with that quoted by Por- 

hyry in his treatise On Abstinence from Animal 

‘ood ? The passage (I quote from Thomas Taylor’s 
translation) is as follows:— 

“ Asclepiades, in his treatise concerning Cyprus and 
Pheenicia, relates:—In the first place, they did not 
sacrifice anything animated to the gods. They are said, 
however, on a certain occasion, in which one soul was 
required for another, to have for the first time sacrificed 
a victim, and the whole of the victim was then consumed 
by fire. But afterwards, when the victim was burnt, a 

ion of the flesh fell on the earth, which was taken 
y the priest, who, in so doing having burnt his fingers, 
involuntarily moved them to his mouth, as a remedy for 
the pain which the burning produced. Having thus 
tasted of the roasted flesh, he also desired to eat abund- 
antly of it, and could not refrain from giving some of 
it to his wife. Pygmalion, however, becoming acquainted 
with this circumstance, ordered both the priest and his 
wife to be hurled headlong from a steep rock, and gave 
the priesthood to another person, who not long after- 
wards performing the same sacrifice, and eating the 
flesh of the victim, fell into the same calamities as his 
redecessor. The thing, however, proceeding still 
urther, and men using the same kind of sacrifice, and 
through yielding to desire, not abstaining from, but 
feeding on flesh, the deed was no longer punished.” 
Taylor’s translation of Porphyry’s treatise was 
published in 1823, and we learn from 
Cornwall's Memoir of Lamb that the Essays of 
Elia (among which is the “Dissertation on Roast 


Pig”) appeared in the London Magazine between 
the month of August, 1820, and November, 1824. 
Tt seems, therefore, not unfair to conclude that 
the above coincidence was in fact an adaptation— 
if plagiarism is too grave a word to apy 4 


Titus Oates acatn.—I should feel sure that I 
am now in a position to resolve all doubts about 
the parentage of Liar Titus but that the entry 
which I send herewith was probably made from 
information furnished by the Liar himself, when 
he was admitted at Caius College. Nevertheless, 
as it is difficult to see what the Liar had to gain 
by giving wrong information on this occasion, 
and, moreover, as it is probable that the college 
authorities were in communication with the father, 
your correspondents anxious about the gee | 
of Titus may be glad to learn that I copied 
the following from the admission book of Caius 
College, Cambridge, on Thursday, May 8, 1884:— 

“ Ad computu’ 8. Mich, 1667. 

“Oates. Titus Oates Samuelis filius Cler’ et Rectoris 
de Hastings in com. Sussexia natus apud Okeham in 
Com. Rutlandiw Gram. Litteris institutus sub M™ Mack- 
midian Londini per annu’, et sub aliis p’ceptoribus per 
triennium plus minus, admiseus est pauper Scholaris 
Junii 29° annu’ agens 18, sub tutela M" Ellys, Solvit 
pro ingressu 0. 1, 0.” 

I think we may now, with reasonable proba- 
bilities in our favour, make out the delectable 
genealogy of this sweet character :— 

Titus Oates, of the parish==Anne Rallye. 
of St. Saviour’s, Norwich, 
mar. November 8, 1612. 


Samuel Oates, bap, Sept. 26, 1614; turns up==X, Y. Z. 
as a father in 1649 at Oakham ; subsequently 

he was in London (1665); then Rector of 
Seddlescomb (?); finally Rector of Hastings, 


Titus the Liar. 
Let the world allow X. Y. Z. to retain for ever her 
incognito. Living the poor woman must have had 
enough to bear. Let us hope she died early. 
Aveustus JEssopP, 
[See 6t S, viii, 408, 499; ix, 213, 291, 337.) 


Bézique.—A reference to the Index of “N. & Q.” 
shows me that the derivation of the name of a 
well-known game of cards, bézique, has been dis- 
cussed more than once in “ N. & Q.” without, so 
far as I can discover, eliciting any probable answer 
to the inquiry. I would suggest that this word, 
like chess, checkmate, has an Eastern origin. I 
believe it to be the Persian bdzichah, “a little 
game.” One of your former correspondents stated 
that the word appeared in Italian asbazzica, This 
is still nearer the Persian than the Frenchified 
form familiar to us. Possibly both the word and 
the game have not been introduced by Anglo- 
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Indians, but may have reached Europe from the 
Levant at an earlier date. 

There is another game played with dice and a 
board, something like backgammon, called pat- 
chesi (I am not quite clear as to the English spell- 
ing). This is nothing else than the Hindustani 
word pachisi, from pachis, twenty-five. And if 
I remember rightly the throw of fives plays an 
important part in the game. 

oats years ago the mashers of the day indulged 
in a slang expression by speaking of what pleased 
them as “ being quite the cheese.” A friend who 
had just returned from India after forty years’ 
absence from England used this phrase to me, 
prefacing his remark by the words, ‘‘ as we should 
say in India,” and was not a little astonished to 
learn that the Hindustani word chiz, thing, had 
taken root for a season in England. I believe 
many other words may be traced to Anglo-Indian 
or Oriental sources. H, T. Fraycis. 

Gonville and Caius College. 

[See 3 S. ix. 138, 246; 4% 8. iii, 80, 140, 157, 253; 
fv, 516; 5t 8. i, 167, 233, 357, 419; ii, 58.) 


Psevpo-Saxox Worps.—I make a note of a 
few more so-called “ Anglo-Saxon” words, all to 
be found inthe old edition of Bosworth’s Dic- 
tionary :— 

Aisi, vinegar.—Quoted as “A.-S.” by Bailey. 
It is Old French, and may be found in Godefroy. 
It is derived from a Low Latin diminutive form of 
acetum, 

Braue, a letter, brief.—Evidently an error for 
MLE. breue, E. brief; a French word. 

Broel, a park, &c.—It is O.F., from Low Latin 


us. 
Blendan, to blend.—The A.-S. blendan means 
to blind. The A.-S. for blend is blandan, 
Carited, charity.—This is an O.F. word occurring 
in the A.-S. Chronicle. There is no great harm 
in inserting such a word in an A.-S. dictionary ; 
only readers should not imagine it to be “ Saxon.” 
Cite, a city.—Inserted as an A.-S. word without 
any reference. It is French. . 
Pouerte, poverty.—The same remark applies. 
t, a pint.—Mere French. 
oreover, the A.-S. dictionaries abound in 
words which are pure Latin, or Latin slightly 
altered, and not to be regarded as Teutonic. Thus 
cefester, a halter, is merely capistrum. The cita- 
= of tio words requires much heed and know- 
ge; that is why le generally rush at it 
blindfold, to save omg 
Waurer W. Sxear. 


[See 6 8. ix, 302.} 


or Taackeray’s Parents.—In ing 
through the churchyard of Hadley, near Barnet, 
lately I came on a flat tombstone thus inscribed :— 
“To the Memory of Amelia, wife of William 


April 29, 1810, in the 53°¢ year of her age. Also 
of the said W™ Makepeace Thackeray, who died 
the 11" March, 1813, in the 64" year of his age.” 
The stone lies immediately outside the north tran- 
sept of the church, and being in a pathway is a 
good deal worn. It marks the grave, I presume, 
of the parents of our great novelist, and should be 
preserved. James D, Mackenziz, 


Wire-settinc.—The proper method of selli 
one’s wife was in “N. & Q.” 
four years ago, and several recent cases in point 
were then cited. Perhaps, therefore, it may be 
worth while to add to these the following extract 
from a local newspaper, dated May 9, which has 
been senttome:— 

“Sale of a Wife at York.—We are informed that 
ee or an unusual occurrence took place at an inn on 

easholme Green. A brickmaker sold his wife to a 
mattress-maker for the sum of ls. 6d., which was at 
once paid, and the bargain concluded. Four of those 
present signed their names as witnesses of the trans- 
action. This is the second occurrence of the kind in 
this city within a few weeks.” 
It will thus be seen that one at least of the two 
women who were sold fetched more than the stan- 
dard price of one shilling, and also that the halter, 
which she ought to have worn, is not a 

A. J. M. 


“Ocitvie.”—If full references 
for quotations had been given in this dictionary, 
instead of merely authors’ names, one error would 
certainly have been prevented. Under “Long,” 
adverb, the last quotation is:— 

“ The bird of dawning singeth all night long.” 
Spenser is given as the author. The line is, of 
course, from Hamlet, I. i. Joun RayDA 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Serseants’ Rixes.—It was always the practice 
in early days for serjeants-at-law on their creation 
to present gold rings, having a posy or motto en- 
graved on them, to the sovereign, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the judges, or some of them, and other per- 
sonages of consequence. Each serjeant selected 
a motto for himself. The ring presented to the 
sovereign was double the size, as I have heard, of 
those presented to the other official personages. 
There must have been a great many of them so 
distributed; but what has become of them if the 
practice continued to the recent abolition of the 
order of serjeants? When I was making a 


collection of rings of all corts some years ago, I 
was always very anxious to obtain one, but 


Makepeace Thackeray of this Parish, who died 


never succeeded ; and, indeed, I never saw any 
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either at sales or in shops. I once saw a flat gold 
hoop with a small flange at either edge, with a 
Latin motto engraved on it, and I think it must 
have been a serjeant’s ring. There should be a 
Jarge accumulation of them in the Royal Jewel 
Office, where such things are preserved. But when 
I saw the plate-room at Windsor Castle some years 
I do not remember to have seen any among the 
gold jewels, such as keys, Georges, and the like 
ornaments. There was, however, a small salver of 
solid gold, said to have been made of old mourning 
rings, with much engraved inscription on it, if 
my memory serves me right; and I cannot but 
think that it may probably have been made of 
serjeants’ rings, with their mottoes engraved on it. 
There was also a story that there was on some 
occasion an attempt to evade the usual presenta- 
tion of the ring to either King William or her 
present Majesty, but the usual due presentation 
was insisted on. These rings are objects of curio- 
sity now that there are no more serjeants-at-law 
created, that their ancient hall is broken up, and 
their portraits are deposited in the National Portrait 
Gallery; and I should like to know what has become 
of all the old rings, and what was the value of the 
ordinary rings, as well as the sovereign’s ring. The 
early presentations were very numerous, and the 
expenses of being created a serjeant, with the 
“feast like that of a coronation,” and numerous 
rings, used to be very great, according to Sir John 
Fortescue, in the fifteenth century; but I see but a 
meagre account of them in The Order of the Coif; 
and I am inclined to think that an illustration of 
the rings would have been of service, and have 
made a good headpiece to some chapter, or an 
appropriate vignette on the title-page, which is 
very bare. Ocravius Moreay, 


Sir Rosert Aston. —I shall be very much 
obliged to any one who can tell me in what church 
is the gravestone of Sir Robert Astone, temp. 
Richard II. I have a memorandum, dated twenty 
years since, stating that it is “on a flat gravestone 
right before the high altar,” and that it bears the 
figure of « bell, and an inscription that the great 
bell of the church, weighing 3,000 pounds, was 
the gift of the said Robert. Unfortunately, the 
name of the church is not given. Robert de Aston, 


Miles, was, I believe, chamberlain to Richard II., | 8® 


but I cannot find to what family he belonged. 
Perhaps some of your Warwickshire or Stafford- 
shire correspondents can enlighten > — 


Quenies.—A Life of Izaak Walton 
was printed for private circulation in 1830, and 
when I add that it was a small quarto I have said 
all I know about it, albeit I have searched long, 
waded through some hundreds of catalogues, and 
only once come across it, and then I was too late 
to, secure the prize. Pickering’s “ monumental” 


edition of the Complete Angler, with Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s memoir prefixed, appeared six years later. 
Is the privately printed life the same as the one 
by Sir Harris ut supra, or quite original? I will 
add that the loan of a copy would be gratefully 
appreciated, and the volume would be carefully 
handled and religiously returned. 

I am anxious to know to whom Izaak 
Walton the younger bequeathed the old oak 
bracketed cupboard left him by his father—see 
the will of the angler. Is it named in Canon 
Walton’s testament? I presume he bequeathed 
it to his sister Mrs. Hawkins. At some period it 
found a resting-place, I believe, in the old deanery 
at Winchester. Any information bearing on the 
— poe be very welcome. 

will conclude with a query that appeared in 
the Angler’s Note-Book (Ji Ne 1880), but which 
elicited no reply. By whom was the poem signed 
“CO. C., 1812,” printed in Sir Humphry Davy’s 
written ? Maruews, 
xeter. 


Sr. Ators—Can any reader of “-N. & Q.” tell 
me where is the church of St, Aloes ? 
R. Fortone. 


“Je NE SUIS PAS LA ROSE, MAIS J'AI VECU 
AVEC ELLE.”—Where is this saying to be found ? 
And what flower is it that is thus spoken of as the 
companion of the rose ? J. 0. ¥. 

Athenzum Club. 


VocanuLary or Jeremy Taytor.—Has any 
one computed the vocabulary used in the works 
of Jeremy Taylor? E. S. R. 


Keats.—In Mackay’s One Thousand and One 
Gems of English Poetry Keats is credited with 
Sidney’s sonnet beginning— 

“Come, sleep! O sleep, the certain knot of peace,” 
Has this astounding slip ever been —— 


Pataver.—“ A word adapted from the Portu- 
guese as applied to long-winded, idle, and often 
sham angry conversations with ne on the 
banks of the Congo.” The above definition is to 
be found in the Times of April 14. May I ask if 
this account of the origin of the word is accepted 
nerally as correct ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Map or tae Hounpred or Rereare, C. L. 
or Lisney. anything known of him 
Cartes West Taomsoy.—Will any of your 
readers inform me what is the date of the death of 
the Rev. Charles West Thomson, an American poet, 
who was rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
York, Pennsylvania? He was born in 1798, and 
published a volume of poems in 1822, another in 
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1826, and a third in 1828. I received a letter 
from him (in answer to a literary inquiry) in 1875, 
and I think his death must have taken place two 
or three years afterwards, at least before 1880. 

R. Iveuis. 


Hesrew Lanovace.— Will one of your 
numerous readers kindly give answers to the 
following ?—1. At what approximate date did 
writers of Hebrew separate the words? 2. When 
were the final forms of caph, mem, nun, pe, and 
tzade introduced? 3. How early were these final 
forms used to express numbers above four hundred? 
If these questions cannot be definitely answered, 
I shall be glad of the names of books treating of 
the subject. E. A. G. 


“Memorrs or THe Empress 
Who is the author of the above work, published 
by Colburn, London, in 1828, 3 vols. 8vo., and is 
it considered valuable or merely an_ historical 
romance ? Ectectic. 

Tn 1826 there appeared in Paris, in 3 vols. 8vo., with 

t plates (first edition 2 vols., 1820), Mémoires His- 
toriques et Secrets de U' lmpératrice Joséphine, par Malle. 
M(arianne) A(délaide) Le Normand. Quérard gives the 
date wrongly as 1827. This work, by a famous French 
soothsayer (depineresse), ia wholly untrustworthy as an 
authority. That this is the book inquired for we cannot 
say, but the coincidence of size and dates renders it 
probable. } 


Nicnotas Pewny.—Can any one give me par- 
ticulars of the birthplace and parentage of Nicholas 
Penny, who was Dean of Lichfield from 1731 to 
17451 H. W. F. Harwoop. 

12, Onslow Gardens, 8. W. 


Henatps’ Cottece: FROM THE 
Howovr or of Lon- 
don, Timbs, p. 276:— 

“ The severest punishment of the Court is the degra- 
dation from the honour of knighthood, of which only 
three instances are recorded in three centuries...... Io 
our time the banner of a Knight of the Bath has been 
_ down by the heralds, and kicked out of 

enry VII.'’s Chapel at Westminster.” 

Who were the three knights referred to? Also, 
the one “ in our time,” and what was the kicking 
out ? Wm. Vincent. 

Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Fort Davrnive.—A correspondent of the 
Standard (May 16, P. 2, col. 1), writing from 
Madagascar, reports “startling news from Fort 
Dauphine (Faraddpey), in the south-east.” This 
seems to imply that Fort Dauphine is a French 


corruption of the native name Faraddpey. Is it 
ao? A. Pater. 
Woodford, Essex, 


Stickiepacks.— What is the origin of this 
name as applied to the small fishes with which we 
are all familiar? Walton writes “ pers od 
Sometimes colloquially we hear the name “ pri 


backs.” In Gloucester and Somerset “ thornies” 
is the name applied to them. I should also be 
glad to hear of any other names as well as literary 
references. James Dauuas, 

Bristol Museum. 

[This fish takes its name from the spines or prickles 
on its back (Ger. sticheln=to prick, A.-S. stician=to 
stick). Its mame in other languages bas the same 
signification, as épinoche in French and Stichling in 
German, Yarrell gives pinkeen, sticklebag, and thorn- 
back as provincial names, with banstickle and sharplin 
in Scotland. Walton, corruptly according to Skeat, Zt. 
Dict., has sticklebag ( Angler, p. 1, ¢. 5).] 


Lames anp Miyt Savce.—Is it known when 
the custom of taking mint sauce with lamb was 
first started? What authority is there for the 
following statement as to the origin of the custom ? 

“The custom of eating Tansy-puddings and Cakes at 
Easter, now confined to some few places distant from 
the metropolis, was introduced by the monks, whereby 
symbolically to keep in remembrance the bitter herbs in 
use among the Jews at this season (Easter); though at 
the same time Bacon was always part of the Easter fare, 
to denote a contempt of Judaism. The Jews themselves, 
however, long since contrived to diminish the bitter 
flavour of the Tansy by making it into a pickle for their 
Paschal Lamb, whence we borrowed the custom of 
taking Mint and Sugar as a general sauce for that de- 
scription of food.” — John Brady, Clavis Calendaria, 
vol, i, pp. 296-7, ed. 1815. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Waxertzy Famtty, co. Norrs. — Wanted 
information concerning this family, circa 1490- 
1590. The arms borne by it were, Azure, a fesse 
argent between three mortars or. Any accessible 
information or any hint where to find it will be 
gratefully acknowledged by D. G. C. E. 


Waist Brstiocrarny.— Mr. Jovian Mar- 
SHALL’s reference to Hoyle on p. 383 suggests the 
query : Has any general bibliography of whist been 
as yet attempted? If not, surely it is high time 
to set about the compilation of such. Doubtless 
many readers of “N. & Q.” could contribute 
materials. Meanwhile, let us hope Mr. Mar- 
SHALL will make a ae Ya his promised 
sketch bibliography. . J, ANDERSON, 

Aberdeen, 


Usiqvartans.—A sermon was preached, June 24, 
1738, at St. Paul’s, Deptford, by James Bates, the 
rector, before a select number of gentlemen who 
styled themselves the Order of Ubiquarians. The 
sermon was published in quarto, and is still to 
be found occasionally if wanted by the lumber- 
antiquary, Were they a club? and what did 
their order propose to itself? ©. A. Warp. 


(Les ices).—This is the French 
name of the Scilly Isles. Query, its meaning and 


origin, with examples of 
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GenttemMaN Crossine-swerper.— The Art 
Journal of May 10 says, p. 523: “A gentleman 
crossing-sweeper’s romance is one of the most 

thetic. things Charles Dickens ever wrote.” I 
= a reason for fancying that the writer is mis- 
taken in this ascription of authorship, but should 
be obliged if any reader learned in Dickens (which 
I am not) can decide the question. 

. R. H. Busx. 


Capett’s “ Notes To Lowndes 
and other bibliographers mention an edition of 
Capell’s Notes to Shakespeare published in 1759. 
Is there really so early an edition? I have one of 
the first part, the preface to which bears the date 
of 1774, and the complete work appeared in three 
volumes in 1779. If it was really published in 
1759, a reference to a copy would confer a great 
favour. J. O. 


Caxova.—Will you tell me through your paper 
whether Canova executed more than the one 
“Cupid et PAmour” that is in the Louvre in 
Paris, and, if so, the place where the other is? I 
want to know whether there is a duplicate of the 
one in Paris executed by Canova. 

J. Gopparp. 


TransMocriry.—I do not think the origin of 
this colloquial word has ever been discussed in 
“N.& Q.” Most of us are familiar with it in 
conversation, and its acceptance in that way has 
been secured by the fact that no other single word 
exactly expresses the idea. I do not, however, 
remember meeting with it in print until the other 
day, when I saw it applied in a church report 
in the sense of “to alter the appearance and 
purpose” (of the interior of a building). The 
word is not in the Slang Dictionary, and 
pethaps slang would be too harsh a term to 
apply to it. It is in Webster (marked “ col- 
loquial and low”), and is therefore, I suppose, in 
general use in America. Halliwell gives the 
meaning “to transform. Var. dial.” I believe, 
however, that, as generally used, the word implies 
some undefined and, so to speak, invisible way in 
which the transformation is brought about, and 
am inclined to suspect some connexion with the 
Celtic mwg, smoke. But it would be interesting 
to know how far back the word can be traced. 


W. T. 
Blackheath. 


PLAYS PERFORMED AT OXFORD. 
—There is an impression at Oxford that the re- 
presentation of the Merchant of Venice last year 
was the first occasion on which members of the 
university (only) had publicly played Shakespeare 
at Oxford. Cun any of your readers establish or 
disprove this belief? I cannot myself find any 
trace of former performances, but the first quarto 
of Hamlet alludes on its title-page to some acting 


of it “in the University of Oxford,” and in this 
century there have been opportunities for such 
plays. Fama. 


Brewer's “ Parase AnD Where are 
The Launcelot, the search or Quest of the San 
Graal, and the Mort d’Artus, or Death of 
Arthur, by Thomas & Becket, to be found? 
They are mentioned in Brewer's Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable. Or is Thomas & Becket a mis- 
print for Sir Thomas Mallory? Some information 
would greatly oblige. Cuartotre G. Bocsr. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Tot Pepy Penwita.—What is the exact mean- 
ing of each word in this Cornish place-name? 
What would be the equivalent form of this name 
in Cambrian Welsh? Does the word tol enter 
into any other place-names in Cornwall or any 
other part of Britain? Any references to books 
giving information on this will be welcome. I do 
not find the name in Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, 

E. Carpew. 


Kuepive.—What is the correct Arabic word of 
which this stands for a French transliteration ? 
And whence its root? I have seen it asserted 
to be khadeo, lord, but have reasons for su 
posing this to be wrong. When was the title 
first used for the ruler of Egypt, and how old is it 
otherwise ? QuRNELIUS, 


Avrnors or Booxs WantTeD.— 


The British Constitution, its Origin and History. By 
Two Members of Gray's Inn, London, 1835, 12mo. 
P. J. MuLuin, 


Replies. 


DISFRANCHISED BOROUGHS. 
(6™ ix. 388.) 

IT am happy to supply E. L. G. with the informa- 
tion he seeks. I gather it, with the exception of - 
Newtown, from Britannia Depicta, London, 1764. 

Dunchevit.—Dunheved, alias Launceston, is a 
very ancient town, said to be founded by Eadulphus, 
brother to Alpsius, Duke of Devon and Cornwall, 
about two hundred years before the Conquest, 
when the Conqueror gave this and forty-eight other 
manors in this district to his half-brother, Richard, 
Earl of Moreton and Cornwall, who built a very 
strong castle here, which, for its strength, was 
called Castle Terrible, wherein the said earl and his 
successors resided, to the great advantage of the 
town, which had burgesses temp. Henry II. and 
Henry III. Richard, Earl of Poictiers and Corn- 
wall (the king’s brother), made it a free borough, 
with sundry privileges, which were afterwards 
frequently confirmed. The manor and honour of 
this borough is vested in the eldest son and heir- 
apparent of the crown of England, being by birth 
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Duke of Cornwail, and for want of such issue it 
falls to the Crown. 

Pewyn.— An evident misprint for Penryn. 
B. D. is silent on this borough, beyond marking it 
in the map as one. 

Killington.—Also only marked on the map, as 
Kellington. In the itinerary, however, it is called 
Killington. It is situated about eight miles almost 
due east from Liscard. 

Hardnesse.—Clifton, Dartmouth, and Hardness 
were originally three distinct towns, but are at 
es one corporation, included in the name 

artmouth ; so, treating them as one, we find it 
was first made a mayorand borough town by King 
John. King Edward III. granted that the bur- 
gesses should be toll free throughout all England, 
confirmed their choice of a mayor, empowered them 
to hold pleas within the borough, and exempted 
them from being impleaded out of it or impannelled 
on juries. Richard IL, in consideration of their 
having freely assisted him with provisions and 
ammunition in his war with France, enacted that 
tin should be only exported from hence. King 
Edward IV., to reward their courage against the 
French, translated hitber the port from Fowey, and 
gave them 20/. per annum in fee farm, to which 
Kings Richard III. and Henry VII. added 20. 
per annum more. Nor can we well forbear men- 
tioning the bravery and courage of the female 
inbabitants of this town in former times, who, 
when the French attempted to set fire to it, as they 
had before to Plymouth, did not, like the modest 
Grecians of old, so much urge their husbands to 
fight as set them an extraordinary example by 
engaging the enemy themselves, whom they re- 
= with considerable loss, taking their general, 

onsieur Castle, lords, and twenty-three knights 
prisoners, 

Berealston.—Bear Alston, so marked in the 
map. About two miles south-west of Tavistock. 
Apparently a place of some note, the name being 
engraved in large characters. 

Ashperton.— Evidently for Ashburton. Is a very 
ancient borough by prescription, governed by a 
portreeve chosen yearly at the court leet and baron 
of Richard Duke and Roger Tuckford, Esqs., lords 
of the manor. Members for Parliament are chosen 
by a majority of the freeholders and returned by 
the said portreeve. The election, having been for 
many years discontinued, was restored by the 
interest of Sir John Northcot, of this county, Bart., 
soon after the Restoration. This town is one of 
the four stanniers of Devon, and is remarkable for 
its tin and copper mines and serge manufacture. 

New Towne.—Calbourne, with the hamlet of 
Newtown. Calbourne is a parish in the West 
Medina liberty, Isle of Wight, situated about five 
miles west-by-south from Newport, This parish 
includes the ancient chapelry and borough of New- 
town. Then, under the head of Newton : a chapelry 


in this parish, to the north, on the Solent, is about 
five miles west of Newport and five east of Yar- 
mouth ; its chapel, which has within these last few 
years been rebuilt, is dedicated to the Holy Ghost, 
and is a neat structure. Although now a small 
village, with only eighty-six inhabitants, it was 
anciently a town of some importance, called 
Francheville, the ground still showing evidence of 
two long streets running east and west, and con- 
nected by other shorter streets running north and 
south. Some ancient deeds preserve the names of 
High Street and Gold Street. It is thought to 
have been burned by the Danes in 1001, and it 
certainly was by the French in the reign of 
Richard IL, from which devastation it arose under 
its present name of Newtown. It received from 
Queen Elizabeth the privilege (which was annulled 
by the Reform Act) of sending two members to 
Parliament ; they were elected in the Town Hall, 
which stands on an eminence overlooking one of 
the creeks of the harbour, and which is now used 
as aschool. This is a secure and pleasant haven, 
formed by a broad estuary, which divides into 
small creeks at the points where four or five rivulets 
fall into the sea. Newtown stands between two of 
them. Here are salterns. This extract is from 
the Post Office Directory for Hampshire, Kelly & 
Co., London, 1855. 

With respect to the omission of Durham from 
the list of counties having parliamentary boroughs, 
I suspect the omission was intentional, and strictly 
correct. I arrive at this conclusion from the 
following facts. Britannia Depicta is most careful 
in noting the number of parliamentary boroughs in 
the case of each county, but omits to do so in the 
case of Durham, although careful to note that the 
city of Durham had the privilege of sending mem- 
bers to Parliament. In another instance, that of 
Monmouth, which was similarly placed—that is to 
say, of having only one town returning members 
to Parliament—it distinctly names that county as 
having one borough only, viz. Monmouth, the 
shire town. May it not be that Durham, being a 
county palatine, “the bishop whereof was absolute 
lord of the town and county (appointing all officers 
of justice as a Court Palatine, viz.,a judge, steward, 
and sheriffs),” sent its members to Parliament as 
knights of the shire? The town was incorpo 
by King Richard I., and Queen Elizabeth, about 
the forty-fourth year of her reign, incorporated it 
anew by the name of Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
monalty of the city of Du J. J. 8. 


Some of these names are obsolete aliases, some 
misprints, and some incorrect spellings. Of those 


given, Dunchevit is clearly Dunheved, alias Laun- 
ceston; Pewyn is Penryn; Killington is Calling 
ton; Hardnesse is “ Clifton Dartmouth Hardness’; 
Berealston is Beeralston ; Asperton is Ashburton; 
and Newtowne, Hants, is Newtown, Isle of Wight 
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E. L. G. will readily make out these and many 
other similar names which at first sight look 
strange by consulting the Blue-book, Report to 
the House of Lords, 1879, No. 180, Return of 
Members of Parliament, 1213 to 1702. It is also 
well to refer to Oldfield’s Representative History 
of Great Britain, 1816, in which, for example, 
iii, 253, under “ Callington,” we find “ otherwise 
Kellington”; and again, iii. 336, under “ Dart- 
mouth,” it is said “alias Clifton Dartmouth Hard- 
ness.” Epwarp Sotty. 

[ This information is repeated in communications from 

. D., C. F. 8. W., Mz. Wa. Pencutiy, 
Mr. Epwarp R. Vyrvyan, the Rev. W. F. Hopson, 
G. F. R. B., Mn, E. Watrorp, and Lapy Russg11. | 


Ocre: Ocive S. viii. 444 ; ix. 174, 330).— 
Sre J. A. Picroy has a curious and somewhat 
unfortunate knack—due probably to his not 
having the necessary documents before him when 
he writes his notes—of inverting (if I may so 
use the word) or reversing the views which 
he subjects to his criticism. Thus he says, 
“The derivation of auge from ogive seems 
neither vero nor ben trovato, since,” &c., and 
though he does not state who has been guilty of 
this derivation, yet as his note is directed against 
Prof. Skeat and myself (and nobody else except- 
ing E. Miiller has, that I know of, mentioned 
auge in this connexion) it is evident that he will 
be understood by every one to allude to us. But 
what is the real state of the case? Why, exactly 
the reverse! Prof. Skeat says most distinctly 
that “the Fr. augive is derived from Span. auge, 
highest point,” and I give it as my opinion that 
ogee is derived from the Fr. auge* (a form which 
I have shown to exist by a quotation from Gode- 
froy), and that ogive is an adjectival form of the 
same word, 

And, again, I cannot see the use of Sir 
J. A. Picron quoting the derivation main- 
tained by Littré, Brachet, and others, viz., from 
augere, and other derivations much more impro- 
bable, unless he is prepared, which he evidently 
is not, to defend or support one or other of them. 
Before I proposed my own solution of the difficulty 
I had had all these derivations before me and 
rejected them, and this was no doubt the case 
with Prof. Skeat also. I myself never write to 
“N. & Q.” ona point of etymology unless I can 
attack, defend, or support some current derivation 


* The Gothic style first arose, or at all events first 
flourished, in France, and it is not likely, therefore, that 
& Spanish word auye was borrowed in order to make 
ogive. The word auge no doubt already existed in France 
in the meaning of apogee, and was probably introduced 
from Spain, the Spaniards having borrowed it from Arabic 
and the Arabs from the Greek. Comp. apricot, which 
in the form pracocia went from Latin to Greek, from 


or offer a new one, and I never give a mere enu- 
meration of other people’s derivations. 

But since Sir J. A. Picrow has stated his con- 
viction that the derivation of ogive (=M.Lat. 
augiva) from augere is the true one, I must give 
my reasons why I cannot accept it. It seems to 
me, in fact, to fail both in form and meaning. 
Adjectives in ivus when formed from verbs are 
nearly always derived from the supine and not from 
the infinitive, and when they do come from an in- 
finitive it is, I think, an infinitive in ave. Comp. 
captivus (not capivus), fugitivus (not fugivus), 
nativus (not nascivus), activus (not agivus), pas- 
stvus (not pativus); and in later Lat. (see Diez, 
Gr., third edit., ii. 365) attractivus, coctivus, com- 
pensativus, complexivus, concretivus, descriptivus, 
machinativus, pressivus, spectivus, fictivus. I do, 
indeed, find vacivus, which apparently comes from 
vacare, and the Fr. adjs. pensif and joussif, from 
penser (pensare) and pousser (pulsare); but these 
belong to the conjugation in are, of which the 
supine would give rise to a long and rather cum- 
brous ending, ativus,* and pensare and pulsare are 
but secondary forms from the supines of pendere 
and pellere. Ishould expect, therefore, to find auc- 
tivus, and not augivus, if the source were augere. 

Nor is the meaning more satisfactory. . “To 
increase” does not necessarily mean to increase 
in strength, to add strength to. To express 
this we should require rather a word derived 
from the Lat. fortis or stabilis, or a word con- 
nected with the Fr. bouter, as in arc-boutant. 
And besides this, why should this appellation be 
bestowed upon the diagonal ribs in a pointed vault 
(for ogive seems to have been used exclusively of 
pointed vaults) only, if, as we know it was, ribbed 
vaulting was in use before the introduction of the 
pointed style 7+ The ribs in semicircular or round 
vaults must surely have also given strength. 

On the other hand, is it not evident that when 
pointed vaulting was introduced, and diagonal 
vaulting ribs (ogives), uniting, four of them, in a 
point at the summit of the roof,t first came into 
use—is it not evident, I say, that the most striking 
feature of the new plan of vaulting was the series 
of highest points or summits displayed longitudin- 


* Comp., however, compensativus and machinativus, 
given above. 

+ Fergusson says (History of Archit., second edit., i. 
525), when speaking of ribs and vaulting, “ This system 
= frequent use before the employment of the pointed 
arch.” 

t It is not enough to say, as Str J. A. Proton does, 
that ogive originally meant a diagonal vaulting rib; a much 
better definition is that found in Larousse’s little illus- 
trated French dictionary, viz., “ Nervures ou arétes sail- 
lantes qui, en se croisant diagonalement, forment un 
angle au sommet d’une votite.” Littré also says, “ Ner- 
vures qui......8e croisent diagonalement au sommet.” In 
the word ogive, therefore, there is always the notion of 
an angle, and consequently of a point, at a summit; and 


Greek to Arabic, from Arabic to Portuguese or Spanish 
to other European languages. ) 


this is very much in favour of the view I advocate. 
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ally along the middle line of the vault? This 
must, indeed, have been striking to those who 
saw it for the first time, and whose eyes had been 
accustomed to round vaulting, which cannot be 
said to have a highest point. And this view of 
mine is strengthened by the fact that augivus is 
an adjective, and so an epithet. Up to that time 
an arcus had been a round arch without a highest 
point. Then for the first time it became an arcus 
augivus, an arch with a highest point.* 

Prof. Skeat well points out that the English 
ogeet is cimaciot in Spanish, and Sir J. A. Picton 
himself tells us that this is “the highest member 
of a cornice,” so that here again we have in ogee 
the notion of the highest point. F, Caance. 

P.S.—In a previous note (6™ S. viii. 444) I said 
that ogee might be either a corruption of apogee, 
or apogee with the ap docked off, but I believe that 
the former of these two views represents the real 
state of the case. Ogee no doubt=apogee minus 
the ap, but I do not think the form was arrived at 
by docking off the ap. The word is proximately 
of French origin, and the original au in that lan- 
gee points to the preservation of the a and the 

ing out of the p only. 


Samurt S. ix. 368).—Samuel 
Medley was born at Cheshunt, Herts, June 23, 
1738. His father, Guy Medley, was a man of 
considerable attainments, and in early life was the 
private tutor of the Duke of Montague, through 


* There can scarcely be any doubt, either, I should 
say, that it is to this pointed arch, with its point always 
striving upwards, that is chi fly due the greater height 
of the arches and vaults which is, as a rule, so noticeable 
in the pointed styles as compared with the Norman. 
But whether this fact had any influence in determining 
the use of the word ogive cannot be ascertained until the 
date of the first use of the word is clearly made out. 
If this is contemporaneous with the introduction of the 

inted vaulting, then the greater height can have had 

ut little influence, as it can ecarcely have been attained 

at once, and must have been developed by degrees; but 

if the diagonal ribs of the vaults (and so the pointed 

arches which they produced) were not so designated 

until some time after their introduction, then it is very 

sible that the consideration I have named may have 

some influence. 

Six J. A. Picton has well pointed out the difference 

(of which, however, I had long been aware) between 
the mesning of the Eng. ogee and the Fr. ogive. 

Prof. Skeat derives cimacio from “ cima, a summit, 
top,” but this is, I think, incorrect, as it certainly comes 
from the Gr. evpdrioy, and this comes from riya in 
the sense of “ wave,” as being a waved moulding (which 
xia itself aleo means). And, indeed, another name for 
ogee (in its English eense) is cyma (reversa). Cima, a 
summit (=F. cime), on the other hand, is taken by 
Littré and others to come from the same word cima, 
in the meaning of the young sprout of a cabbage, a 
meaning which has been extended to the top or head of 
a cabbage and to the top of any vegetable. Still even 
in a wave there is a notion of a summit as well as of the 

between it and the next wave. ; 


whose influence he was appointed Attorney- 
General of the island of St. Vincent. He did 
not, however, stop long in the West Indies, and 
returning to England he established a boarding- 
school at Cheshunt, and married the youngest 
daughter of Mr. William Tonge, a schoolmaster 
of Enfield. Samuel was the second son of this 
marriage, and early in life was bound apprentice 
to an oilman in Newgate Street. Finding this 
kind of life unbearable, upon the outbreak of the 
war in 1755 he determined to go into the navy, 
and through the influence of his relatives he 
obtained a berth as midshipman on board H.M.S, 
Buckingham. He was wounded in the leg in the 
action off Cape Lagos on Aug. 18, 1759, when the 
French were beaten by Boscawen. In the month 
of December, 1760, he was admitted a member of 
the Baptist Church, and having given up the navy 
he commenced a school in the Seven Dials. On 
April 17, 1762, he married Mary, the daughter of 
William Gill, a wholesale hosier of Nottingham, 
and on July 13, 1768, was ordained a Baptist 
minister at Watford, where he afterwards officiated 
as pastor. In April, 1772, he went to Liverpool, 
where he was for twenty-seven years in charge of 
the congregation of Byrom Street Chapel. He 
died after a long illness on July 16, 1799. Medley 
wrote a considerable number of hymns, 232 of 
which are included in a book of hymns published 
in 1800. He also edited Richard Bernard’s Isle 
of Man; or, the Legal Proceedings in Man-shire 
against Sin (1778). In the Memoirs of the late 
Rev. Samuel Medley (1833) Mr. Piper will find 
a lithograph portrait of Medley, which is taken 
from a painting by his son, Samuel Medley, jun., 
and also some selections from Medley’s writings in 
prose and verse. The somewhat curious Letters to 
the Rev. Mr. Medley, occasioned by his late Be- 
haviour while engaged in the Performance of 
Divine Service in his New Chapel, to which is pre- 
fixed an Address to his Congregation, by the Rev. 
J. Edwards, published at Liverpool, 1790, may 
also be of some interest to Mr. Pirsr if he cares 
to pursue his investigation further. 
G. F. R. B. 


The following particulars will farnish the in- 
formation sought for by Mr. Pirer. Samuel 
Medley was born at Cheshunt, Herts, on June 23, 
1738. His father, Guy Medley, had been tutor to 
the Duke of Montague, but in later life he estab- 
lished a boarding-school at Cheshunt, where he 
died in 1760. Samuel was bound apprentice to 
an oilman in Newgate Street, London. When 
war broke out in 1755, in order to induce young 
men to enter the navy, an enactment was pa 
allowing apprentices to serve out their time on 
shipboard. He took advantage of this, and 
obtained a berth as midshipman on‘ board the 
Buckingham, a seventy-four-gun ship of the line, 
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from which he was afterwards transferred to the 
Intrepid, where he was appointed master’s mate 
in the fleet cruising in the Mediterranean under 
Admiral Boscawen. In the engagement off Cape 
Lagos on Aug. 18, 1759, he was dangerously 
wounded, and was obliged to retire from the ser- 
vice. During bis long illness his mind underwent 
serious impressions. On his recovery he joined 
the Baptists, and commenced keeping a school, 
from which he was transferred to the ministry 
in 1766, his first charge being at Watford, 
whence he removed to Liverpool in 1772, as 
minister of a chapel in Byrom Street. Here he 
became very popular, attracting large congrega- 
tions. In 1789 a new and much larger chapel 
was erected. He devoted great attention to the 
seamen of the port. He died on July 17, 1799, 
after a long and painful illness, aged sixty-one 


Two memoirs of Mr. Medley have been pub- 
lished : one by his son (London, Johnson, 1800), 
the other by his daughter (Liverpool, J. Jones, 
1833). The latter is rather an inflated produc- 
tion, in something of the “high falutin” style. 
Mr. Medley wrote hymns and other poetry of a 
creditable character, and is reported to have been 
ready with repartee and epigram. His descendants 
in the fourth generation are rather numerous, Two 
of his great-grandsons are Baptist ministers. 


J. A. Pictor, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Provers: “To HAVE THE BEARD UPON THE 
SHOULDER” (6 §, ix. 389).—I am not aware 
whence the proverb “To have the beard on the 
shoulder” comes, but there is in the following a 
reference to taking it away :— 

“¢ Barbam ab ulnis puerorum vellere.’ 
Lucianus in tragedia cui titulus 
covptwy im @\évatc—Barba velle a puerorum 
ulnis, hoc est inanem laborem suscipe, et perinde nihil 
profuturum. Nam quod barbe genus a puerorum ulnis 
velli possit ego non video. Barbam igitur a puerorum 
commodis m praeteritis et ectis,” ia 
Weehel,, fol. p. 335. 
Ep. MarsHatt, 


The proverbial expression describes a wary 
general, who in advancing keeps a good look out 
against enemies on the right and the left. As is 
often the case with proverbs and quotations, it 
was most inappropriately used to describe looking 
out for help from the rear. 

J. Carrick Moors. 


A friend tells me that this beautiful proverb is 
common in Spain and Spanish South America, 
and that it does not mean what Col. Stanley used 
it to signify, but that a man must be on the alert, 
a8 in passing through a wood, liable to attack at 
any moment. It looks, however, to me more like 
the mounted Arab flying, but watching his enemy 


as he does so. It must have come to Spain thro 
the Moors. It is not in Collins’s collection nor in 
Bohn’s. OC. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 
This is a Persian phrase, and in frequent use 
among Orientals, E. F. B. 
“To have the beard upon the shoulder” is from 
a Spanish saying, ‘“‘Traher la barba sobre el 
hombro,” meaning to be alert. J. F. 
[In the dictionary of Neuman and Baretti, “ Andar, 


estar, or traer la barba sobre el hombro ” is given as to 
be alert, to live watchful and careful. } 


Tor Taree Brack Graces (68. ix. 389).— 
The French contredanse made its first appearance 
in English society under the name of quadrille 
shortly after, or about the time of, the peace of 
1815. It was not long before it became a favourite 
in polite circles, and I believe it was the famous 
wit Theodore Hook who wrote an amusing song 
on the popularity which the new dance was acquir- 
ing. I can only remember two lines of it, but 
they are precisely those in which the words in- 
quired about appear :— 

“ The three black graces, Law, Physic, and Divinity, 
along the Strand, humming Za 


E. McC » 


When quadrilles became the rage in London a 
song on the subject appeared, having the lines:— 


“The three black graces, Law, Physic, and Divinity, 
Walk hand-in-hand along the Strand, humming "La 
Poule.” 


I think it was written by Theodore Hook. 
Georce Exuis. 
St. John’s Wood, 


This occurs in a whimsical bit of poetry, Punch’s 

Holiday, written by the Smiths, Horace and 

William. The line as I remember is:— 

“ The three black graces, Law, Physic, and Divinity.” 
J. Carrick Moors. 


Jayne Lestiz (6™ ix. 308).—I have heard it 
asserted, and the statement supported by various 
facts which I considered confirmatory, that Jane 
Leslie, the daughter of John Leslie, Bishop of 
Clogher, was the wife of William Squire, of whom 
the following is taken from the records of the Cor- 
poration of Londonderry : “ William Squire,‘late 
Mayor, died unexpectedly, Feb. 7, 1692.” Then 
follows :— 

“In 1708 Alexander Squire, son of Alderman William 
Squire, was admitted a freeman. 

“In 1709 Alexander Squire elected Sheriff. 

“1713. Again elected Sheriff. 

“ In 1718 Mayor of Londonderry. 

“In 1721 again elected Mayor, but disapproved by 
Lord Lieutenant.” 

Alexander Squire married Lillias Colquhoun, 
eldest daughter {and eventually sole representa- 
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tive of Capt. James Colquhoun, second son of Sir 
James Colquhoun, of Luss, Dumbartonshire, by 
his wife Penuel Cunningham, of Balleichan, co. 
Donegal, Ireland. The marriage settlement of 
Alexander Squire and Lillias Colquhoun is dated 
Sept. 8, 1715, in which settlement the Irish estate 
received by Sir James Colquhoun as the dowry 
of Penuel Cunningham is conveyed to Alexander 
Squire. There is no apparent motive for such 
marriage being claimed by the representatives of 
William Squire, if it were not a fact. His lineage 
was as ancient and honourable as that of the 
Leslies ; his position quite as good as theirs. It 
is worth observing that Alexander Squire’s wife 
was of the same family (maternally) from which 
had been taken both the mother and wife of Bishop 
J. Leslie. As a matter of much interest I would 
earnestly request some correspondent to confirm 
or refute the above statement. M. N. 


Decan1 Caytoris §. ix. 388).—The 
deans of Durham and Ely occupy the north stalls, 
so that the decani and cantoris sides are reversed. 
The reason is that these cathedrals represent Bene- 
dictine abbeys, in which the bishop took the place 
of abbot. When they were turned into secular 
foundations, the deans occupied the stalls (and 
houses) peg set apart for the priors. The 
first stall on the south or right-hand side, entering 
the choir in Durham, at least, is assigned to the 
bishop as well as the throne, The terms are really 
applicable to the position occupied by deans and 
cantors. M.A.Oxon. 


These terms refer to the respective sides of the 
choir, not of the building, as is shown by the fact 
that they are not used of the nave ; thus they are 
ritual, not architectural terms, and as applicable to 
the humblest “ quire or place where they sing” as 
to the grandest. 0. F. 8. W. 


Decani and cantoris can only be said of parish 
churches by analogy, and certainly not with ety- 
mological exactness. The dean’s stall is always on 
the south side, the right hand as you enter the 
choir, and the precentor’s on the north, or left 
hand. Hence the words have come to mean north 
and south sides. See Grove’s Dictionary. In Carlisle 
Cathedral (so far as Iam aware, the only exception 
to the rule) the chancellor occupies the right-hand 
stall usually assigned to the dean, who there has 
the first left-hand stall, on the same side as the 
precentor. Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Heten, Evtex, Eveanor, &. (6% 8. ix. 287, 
352).—Helen is a Greek name, Ellen (the fem. of 
Alain) a Celtic one. According to some, Eleanor 
-is Ellen with or (gold) added to it, and is, there- 
fore, Celtic. Others derive it from the Saxon, and 
interpret it as “all-fruitful.” Alain is said to mean 
“ bright-haired.” The earliest instances of the use 


of each name in England that I know are—Eleanor 
(in its older form of Elienore, Latinized as Alia- 
nora), 1137; Helen, 1205; Ellen, 1220. The first 
was for about three centuries one of the most 
popular names in England ; both the others were 
of much rarer occurrence. HERMENTRUDE, 


Tae Most Orper or Bucks (6"S, viii. 
361).—There is an interesting article at the abové 
reference, by Mr. Atrrep Wats, making in- 
quiries, which I was in hopes some surviving 
member of one or other of the kindred orders 
or lodges, should there be any such living, would 
have answered ; but after watching for an answer 
for more than six months, and finding none, I am 
left to suppose, in my eighty-ninth year, that I am 
possibly the only surviving member of either of 
the known orders, and my memory will not serve 
me for much. 

The grand lodge became pretty well extinct, to the 
best of my knowledge, before 1816, when the Royal 
Assyrian Order of Bucks seems to have taken its 
place, and at least was the only active one. I was 
elected a member about 1821, five years after I 
came of age, at which time the Noble Grand was 
John Henry Skelton, a woollen-draper in Chandos 
Street, Covent Garden, who had recently married 
Miss Schreiber, the handsome daughter of a 
wealthy German tailor, and with her had a con- 
siderable fortune. It was pretty well known 
that the honour of being Noble Grand was 
expensive, never costing less than 500/. a year, 
and generally twice as much, in consequence of 
the holder having to pay all the costs of our liberal 
entertainments, 

A few years after I had become a member, I 
think about 1823, the Noble Grand gave a 
splendid ball at Willis’s Rooms, at which some 
four or five hundred visitors were present, intro- 
duced by members’ tickets, which, I believe, were 
distributed gratis, and furnished by him. At that 
ball the various officers, including myself, as by 
this time I had become a Deputy-Grand, were 
all in full dress, decorated with badges and sashes, 
and our duty was to receive the company in a 
ceremonious manner, each name being pronounced 
audibly, My own dress was in the extreme of 
fashion and correctness, being white smalls and 
stockings, with diamond buckles at the knees and 
on the shoes (which diamonds I had to borrow), 
blue coat lined with white satin, richly em- 
broidered waistcoat, lace cravat, broad crimson 
sash bearing an inscription, and sundry badges, 
a bag-wig, and cocked hat. The visitors were 
ushered in by a flourish of trumpets and mili- 
tary music. 

At the election of members a formula was 
adopted, of which I quite forget the words and 
even the particulars, but think it was pronou 
audibly while laying the right hand on a book of 
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rules, connected with a gold stick, each end of 
which was held by a member. We had a special 
room assigned to us in the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
and met there regularly in the evening about once 
a fortnight, finishing at night over a bowl of 


ay prepared port-wine negus, and sometimes 


ch. 
PiThe regalia, consisting of a buck’s head with 
antlers, and various paraphernalia richly gilt, were 
entrusted to the custody of Mr. Cuff, then master 
of the tavern ; but I[ believe they were mostly, if 
not all, burnt at a fire which happened there many 
years ago. One of Mr. Cuff’s sons was a member, 
as was also his son-in-law, Mr. Sherriff, and both 
may possibly be still living, and if so, they would 
be able to give a more circumstantial account of 
the order than I have done. I have written the 
above currente calamo, in the garrulous spirit of 
an aged valetudinarian, and leave you to deal 
with it exactly as you please. 

Henry G. Bony. 


North End House, Twickenham, 


or Marrsew Prior (6% §, ix. 
209, 278).—It is quite a modern brass that bears 
the following inscription in Wimborne Minster :— 

To Matthew Prior, Poet and Scholar, 
Born at Eastbrook in this Town 
Anno 1664, died September 18th, 1721, 
In the fifty-seventh year of his age.. 
Weld Taylor, Esq., has placed this brass 
To his Memory. 
Perennis et Fragrans. 
There is no record, however, of Matthew Prior’s 
birth in the baptismal registers of Wimborne, as 
they are most imperfect about that period. But 
there is very circumstantial tradition towards 
establishing Wimborne as his native place, and 
the different houses which his father occupied are 
known to exist. I am leaving home for a few 
days, but on my return I will endeavour to send 
4 little further information on the subject. 
Mary F. 


Chalbury Rectory, Wimborne. 


Inurreracy (6% ix. 407)—Mr. Watrorp 
may find illiteracy in Goodrich and Porter's 
Webster, in Hyde Clarke's Comprehensive Dic- 
tionary (second edition, 1861), in Nuttall, and in 
Annandale’s Ogilvie (vol. ii.). In the last-men- 
tioned work two meanings are given: “1. The state 
of being illiterate; want of a knowledge of letters ; 
ignorance. 2. An instance of ignorance ; a literary 
error. ‘The many blunders and illiteracies of the 
first publishers of his (Shakspere’s) works ’ (Pope).” 

Joun RanDALt. 

This word is not the new-comer Mr. WatFrorD 
thinks it to be. In Walker's Dictionary of 1842 
it is given with the following note :— 


Shakspeare, who, by printing it in italics, seems to use 
it with timidity; but in nothing is the old English pro- 
verb, store is no sore, better verified than in words, 
Poetry will find employment for a thousand words not 
used in prose, and a nice discernment will scarcely find 
any words entirely useless that are not quite obsolete.” 
The word also has a place in Webster with two 
sets of definitions. iliterateness and illiterature 
occur in various dictionaries. The latter form has, 
it seems to me, a particularly harsh and grating 
sound, James Hooper. 

7, Streatham Place, Brixton Hill, 8.W. 


This word is not new, for it is given in an 
edition of Chambers’s Etymol. Dict. published 
seventeen years ago. P. J. 

Bonnington Road, Leith, N.B. 


In connexion with this word, may I ask when 
the name of literates was first used of a certain 
class of the clergy? In the Quarterly Review for 
March, 1825, p. 514, a speech is quoted, made in 
the House of Lords, June 10, 1824, by the Bishop 
of Limerick, who said, “ We have no literates, none 
of that class who in this country prepare them- 
selves by private study, at a trifling cost, for the 
profession of the Church.” The reviewer considers 
it necessary to add a foot-note that literates are 
“candidates for holy orders who have not been 
educated at the University.” 

Epwarp H, M.A. 

Hastings, 


[G. F. R. B. also calls attention to the quotation from 
Pope supplied by Mr. RanpAtt. } 


Errmotocy or “ Erysipeias” ix. 265, 
353).—The Low Latin forms of this have nothing 
to do with its derivation, seeing that in both Galen 
and Celsus it is found written epvoireAas ; and 
I take it that no one who has examined the words 
derived from or compounded of epvw and epvOpos 
would say that the word erysipelas can mean “ red 
skin.” I find medical writers are with me, among 
others Quain, Cooper, Copland, Erichsen, Dungli- 
son, and MM. Littré and Robin. Dunglison says, 
“ Erysipelas is a disease so called because it gener- 
ally extends gradually to the neighbouring parts ”; 
and Cooper, who derives it “ from epvecv, to draw, 
and vicinum,” adds, “‘ because of its tendency to 
drawing neighbouring parts into the same state, 
in other words, because of its tendency to 
spread.” The derivation from «pv@pos may have 
been suggested by some of the ancient names of the 
malady, viz., icteritia rubra, rosea, rubea icteritia, 
and the Scottish popular name rose. Donnegan’s 
Lexicon gives weAAa, reAAns (not weAAas), for 
hide. The Greeks would have probably used 
Seppa. I wrote from Athens to correct the popular 
error. I had not then looked out the word in 
Prof. Skeat’s Dictionary. R. 8. Caarnock. 


BLIJDSCHAP DORT HET LEUVEN VERLANGHEN ” 


“I have adopted this word from the learned and 
Dr. Former, in his essay on the learning of 


(6™ §, ix. 389)—This is an old Dutch proverb, 
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intelligible enough (“ Mirth prolongs life”) when 
written rightly, as I have here given it. Mar. 
Round seems to have mistaken the double ¢ in 
the first word for uw; and the printer of the first 
edition of Fryer Bacon has not only destroyed the 
last word by making two of it, but made nonsense 
of the whole by putting a comma after “ doet.” 
Pham ee ” (or, according to the more 
modern fashion in spelling, verlen corresponds 
to the French “ fait ved 
Frep. Noroarte. 
If Mr. Rounp looks again at the title-page he 
will find that he has copied the Dutch motto in- 
correctly. The first vowel is not u, but doublei 
(written ij). “ Blijdschap doet het leven verlangen ” 
means “ lengthens life.” 
J. Dixon. 


The phrase ought to be “Blijdschap doet het 
leven verlangen,” and means “ Enjoyment lengthens 
life.” It is an old Dutch — 


OHANNA SCHINDLER, 
164, Brixton Road, 8.W. 


The interpretation of these Dutch words is 
“Mirth prolongs life” (Blithe-ship doeth life pro- 
long). A. R. 


Sun at Easter S. ix. 390).— 
I copy the following from Hone’s Every-Day Book, 
vol, i., to which it was communicated by Mr. 
T. 


“The day before Easter Day is in some parts called 
‘Holy Saturday.’ On tne evening of this day in the 
middle districts of Ireland great preparations are made 
for the finishing of Lent. Many a fat hen and dainty 
piece of bacon is put in the pot by the cotter’s wife 
about eight or nine o'clock, and woe to the person who 
should taste it before the cock crows. At twelve is 
heard the clapping of hands, and the joyous laugh, 
mixed with ‘Shidth or mogh or corries,’ 7. ¢., out with 
Lent : all is merriment for a few hours, when they re- 
tire, and rise about four o'clock to see the sun dance in 
honour of the resurrection. This ignorant custom is not 
confined to the humble labourer and his family, but is 
scrupulously observed by many highly respectable and 
wealthy families, different members of whom I have 
heard assert positively that they had seen the sun dance 
on Easter Morning.” 

Cever et Avpax. 


On the morning of Easter Day it was formerly 
a custom for the people to rise early and walk into 
the fields to see the sun dance, s superstition then 
firmly believed in, and which, by looking at it 
steadfastly for some time, it might be fancied to 
do. In the British Apollo, 1708, a song thus in- 
terrogates Phoebus on the subject :— 
“Old wives. Phoobus, say 
That on Easter-day, 
To the music o’ th’ spheres you do caper ; 
If the fact, sir, be true, 
Pray let the cause know 
When you ‘ve any room in your paper.” 


this his godship replies :— 


“The old wives get merry, 
With spic’d ale or sherry, 
On Easter, which makes them romance; 
And while in a rout 
Their brains whirl about, 
They fancy we caper and dance.” 
Geo, H. Bareruey, 


The learning upon this subject may be found in 
Brand's Popular Antiquities (Bohn’s ed. i. 162), 
Eowarp H, M.A, 
Hastings. 


For instances of the existence of this old super. 
stition in Devonshire and the south-east of Ireland 
see & Q.,” 3°48. v. 394, 448. 

G. F. R. B. 


A Vereran Orcanist (6" S. ix. 385).—In 
the church of All Saints, Hertford, there is the 
following epitaph, which may interest Mar 
Kerron :— 

“In Memory of 
Charles Bridgeman 
for 
Eighty-one years 
Organist 
of the Church, 
Who died on the 3rd day of 
August, 1873, 

In the 95th yr of his age. 
He was appointed organist 
At the early age of thirteen years, 
And being a talented Musician, 
Gratuitously effected, 
During a long life, 

Much improvement in 
The Musical taste of the Town, 
His amiable disposition 
Endearing him to many 
Friends, who have 
Erected a monument 
In the Churchyard in addition 
To this Tablet,” 


It is to be hoped that the congregation attending 
this church may for many years enjoy the musical 
talent of the present organist. M.A.Oxon. 


France (6 §S. ix. 330).—The first wife of 
Hugues Capet is variously described as daughter 
of Lothaire, King of Italy (Mézeray); of Otho L, 
Emperor of Germany (Anderson’s Royal Genea- 
logies); of a Count of Poitou (Dreux du Radier’s 
Reines et Régentes de France, Moreri’s Hist. 
Dict.); and of some unknown Italian noble (Hel- 
gaud, Dreux du Radier, Moreri). His second wife 
was Blanche, also called Blandine and Ali 
daughter of Guillaume, Duke of 
widow of Louis V., the last king of the previous 
dynasty. There can be little doubt that Adelaide 
was not the daughter of any Count of Poitou or 
Duke of Aquitaine, and that those who so style 
her confuse her with Blanche. There is no doubt 
that Adelaide, not Blanche, was the mother of 
King Robert, as the latest date given for his birth 
is 973, and Adelaide did not die before 998 
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Since Lothaire, King of Italy, was dead in 930, 
she is not likely to have been his daughter. She 
was, in all probability, a daughter of Otho L., 
Emperor of Germany, whose wife Adelaide was 
daughter of Rodolpho, King of Burgundy, and 
Bertha, widow of King Lothaire. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“Kyicut or Toccensure” (6 ix. 407).— 
I think that the “‘H. T.” mentioned by Mar. 
CARMICHAEL represents the Rev. Henry Thomp- 
son, of St. John’s, Cambridge, and late Vicar of 
Chard, a well-known literary man and theological 
writer. He edited Original Ballads by Living 
Writers in 1850, and contributed to German 
Ballads in 1845. 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Loxypon Pavep Gotp (6S. v. 429; vi. 
153, 299, 496 ; ix. 358, 398).—My earliest recol- 
lection of this saying goes back to my nursery 
days, full seventy years since ; but the rhymed 
form as I know it differs somewhat from any given 
by your correspondents. It runs thus:— 
“Oh, London is a fine town, a very famous city, 

Where all the streets are paved with gold, and all the 

maidens pretty.” 

I remember, too, having read about the same time, 
in the renowned LHistory of Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, thrice Lord Mayor of London, how the 
report which had reached the friendless orphan in 
the country village where he lived, that the streets 
in the great city of London were paved with gold, 
induced him to set off to try his fortune there. I 
do not know when the story of Whittington first 
appeared in print ; but it would be interesting if 
it could be ascertained whether in the earliest 
editions of it there is any reference to the saying, 
which is clearly the leading idea in the stanza 
quoted from Henry Carey’s ballad, and is probably 
much older than 1734. E. McC—. 


Sir Narsanie. Wraxatt §, ix. 387).— 
The epigram, as I heard it some sixty years ago, 
was thus 

“ Mistaking, misstating, 
Misquoting, misdating 
Men, characters, places, and facts all, 
Here lies Sir Nathaniel Wraxall,” 
J. Carrick Moors, 


I have heard the lines thus, but I do not know 
their origin:— 
“ Men, measures, motions, names, and facts all 
Misquo' ing, misstating, 
Misplacing. misdating, 
Here lies Sir Nathaniel Wraxall.’ 
C. F. 8. W. 


Cuarces II.’s Hipive-Piaces (6% iv. 207, 
498, 522 ; vii. 118 ; viii. 227, 329)—May I add 
The Bury, Rickmansworth, to the list of old houses 


which claim the honour of having secreted 
Charles IL. after the battle of Worcester? Since 
my communication on this subject (Sept. 27) T have 
come across the following in Cussans’s History of 
Hertfordshire: —“On the southern side of the 
house (which side has been allowed to fall intoa 
dilapidated state) is a small room in which, ac- 
cording to local tradition, King Charles IT. lay 
concealed for some days.” Auuan Fea. 
Bank of England, 


Georce Botern, Dean or Licarietp (6% 
ix. 406).—From a short pedigree I made from 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, it shows that the father of 
Queen Anne Boleyn, Sir Thomas, had five brothers: 
William, Archdeacon of Winchester; Sir James, 
Lord Mayor of London (who died s.p.); Sir Ed- 
ward ; John; and Anthony. No further particulars 
are given of these brothers, except that Sir Edward 
married Anne, the daughter and coheiress of Sir 
John Tempest, but does not appear to have left 
any children. 

The sudden aggrandizement of the family in the 
line of Sir Thomas may have thrown the rest of 
the family more or less into the shade, where they 
may have been very willing to remain after the 
equally sudden downfall. of Queen Anne and all 
her friends. So may it not be possible that George 
Boleyn, the Dean of Lichfield, may have been 
descended from William the archdeacon, from 
John, or from Anthony? Any of these descents 
would make him equally the kinsman of Lord 
Hunsdon and of Queen Elizabeth, as were also the 
Cleres of Ormesby, the Calthorpes, and the Shel- 
tons by their mothers, the three sisters of Sir 
Thomas. I only throw this out as a suggestion, 
for I have not Blomefield’s Norfolk by me, or any 
book on that county, and only drew up the short 
Boleyn pedigree to assist me with regard to that of 
the Clere family. Srrix, 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I by chance found 
in “N. & Q.” (5" 8. i. 45) a curious addition to 
the Boleyn pedigree :— 


George Bulleyn, son of George Bulleyn 
Rochford. 


George Bulleyn. 
Thomas Bulleyn. 


| 
Elizabeth and Mary, found buried at Clonoony 
Castle, King’s County. 


Tue Soremn Leacur Covenant §, 
ix. 370, 396, 414).—In a memorandum with which 
Mr. Gorges Gwynne, the rector of Eastwell, Kent, 
was good enough to supply me at the time of the 
correspondence in “ N. & Q.” about “The Last of 
the Plantagenets,” he writes: “ Our ancient register 
likewise contains the Solemn League and Covenant, 
1642-3, with the original signatures of the parish- 
ioners.” R. H, Busg. 
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Source or Nursery Ruarme (6" S. ix. 248, 
292, 373)—This was a nursery rhyme fifty years 
ago. Those who quote the last line as hot porridge, 

whatever kind, I humbly submit, lose the fun 
of it. The version current in my nursery ran 
thus :— 

“The man in the moon came down too soon 
To ask the way to Norwich ; 
The man in the south he burnt his mouth 
With eating cold plum-porridge.”” 
If plam-porridge be the true term, the date must 
be relegated to a day when the modern cloth had 
not converted that ancient dainty into plum- 
pudding. HERMENTRUDE. 


To East Anglian ears the first line as given by 
Ritson is simply intolerable. The reading given 
on p. 248 (“came down at noon ”) is less offensive, 
inasmuch as noon rhymes with moon, which is 
more than can be said for down in our part of the 
country, although it might pass well enough further 
north. But I believe that both are wrong, and 
that the true reading is— 

“ The man in the moon came down too soon.” 
As to the last line, authorities differ, some having 
pease-porridge and others plum-porridge. I am 
not sure which is right, but rather incline to the 
latter. Fr. N. 


Picrores Bertin Woon (6 S. ix. 328, 
376).—Italy has a kindred and somewhat superior 
art—reproducing line engravings with black silk 
stitches on a white silk ground. There are good 
specimens of it at the Bologna and other public 
galleries, and it is still successfully taught in girls’ 
schools. I do not remember meeting it, however, 
out of Italy. R. H. Busx. 


Tae Lavy Arapetta (6% S, ix. 
389, 419).—There is a portrait of this lady, by Sir 
Peter Lely, in the possession of Earl Spencer. It 
was exhibited by him in the first loan collection 
of national portraits in 1866, and was numbered 
1018. In the loan collection of the following year 
the Duke of Marlborough exhibited a portrait of 
James Fitzjames, Duke of Berwick. It was painted 
by Nicholas Cassana, and was numbered 21 in the 
catalogue. G. F. R. B. 


For references to portraits of Miss Churchill 
(not “ The Lady,” as she was a knight’s daughter 
and a plain colonel’s wife) and of her son the Duke 
of Berwick see Granger’s Biographical History of 
England and Evans's Catalogue of Portraits. 

Norman Cuevers. 


Morro Wartep (6" §, ix. 207, 236, 256).— 
“ Reverence the cheese-like brain that feeds you 
with all these jolly maggots” (Rabelais) is perhaps 
scarcely as elegant or classical a quotation as Mr. 
Kine desires, but it is equally appropriate to his 
subject and flattering to himself, H. Gisgoy. 


German Historicat (6 §. ix. 428), 
—The book about which your correspondent 
inguires was published at Leipzig under the 
patronage of the King (Maximilian [.) of Bavaria, 
The title is “ Die Historischen Volkslieder der 
Deutschen vom 13 bis 16 Jahrhundert, gesammelt 
und erlautert von R. von Liliencron,” 4 vols. 8vo, 
(1865-69). Fr. Norcars, 


Louis XVII. (6™ ix. 368).—The work which 
Me. E. R. Vyvyan remembers was doubtless 
Lowis XVII.: sa Vie, son Agonie, sa Mort, par 
A. de Beauchesne, which was translated from the 
French and published by Clarke in 1853. The 
two volumes were copiously illustrated with views, 
plans, facsimiles, &c., and formed almost a canon- 
ization of the unhappy little Capet. Este, 

Fillongley. 


Anprew Marvett anp VALENTINE GrREat- 
rAks (6% §. ix. 61).— The once fashionable 
quack doctor Mr. St. John Long, who undertook 
to cure diseases by subjecting his patients to 
friction or scrubbing, and who at last came to 
grief in a case that proved fatal, and led to an 
inquest and a verdict that put a stoppage to 
his professional practice, no doubt had read 
of, and had been tempted to imitate, Valentine 
Greatrakes, an operator who lived two hundred 
years before him. The following account of this 
person is extracted from the Newes, July 13 and 
July 27, 1665 :— 

** Dublin, July 5, 1665.—For this month last past here 
has been great talk of Mr. Valentine Greatrakes, and of 
strange cures he has done, only with touching or stroak- 
ing ; whereof we have received divers letters from Cork, 
and of the multitudes that flock about him. He is by 
some that know him well, reported for a very civil, 
frank, and well humoured man, conformable to the 
discipline of the Church; bornin Munster; a gentleman 
of English extraction ; sometime a lieutenant in Colonel 
Farr’s regiment; master of a competent estate, and he 
takes neither money nor present for his cures. What 
moved him to this course is not known, but spoken of 
variously. Till of late he kept at his own house ; but 
that being too small for his company, he is now come to 
Youghall. We have now received a letter dated the 
first instant, at Clonmel, from a very intelligent and 
sober person, a councellor at law, returning home 
after the last term, to the purpose following :—‘ My 
curiosity would not permit me to refrain beholding Mr, 
Greatrakes, curing of all diseases in the town, where 
he occasionally was, and especially being of my acquaint- 
ance. In short, the multitudes that follow, and the 
press of people are only for those to believe that see it, 
Two or three ships well freighted out of England with 
all diseases, are most returned well home. He is foi 
to leave his own house, and lives at Youghall, through 
necessity of the throng after him. He admires himeelf 
this strange gift of healing. It’s incredible to tell how 
many he said he cured, and can be proved, and only by 
touching or gently rubbing. I saw a plowman of Mr. 
John Mandevilles, in this county, so afflicted with the 
sciatica, that he was for six miles brought hither in s 
carr, I saw him come very much labouring and ro 
into the chamber. He chafed his thigh, and 
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« Where is the now?” Hesaid, “In theleg.” He 
chafed there, oa asked, “ Where now?” The fellow 
cried, “ Oh, in the top of my buttock ! ” There he chafed 


have done this is capable of great exaggeration. We 
believe that at least one-half the words which Dr, Mackay 
ted upon have come to us through a Teutonic 


also, and asked,“ Where now?” Then he said, in his 
foot. And he chafed it there to his great toe, where it 
went away. The fellow in my hearing confessed himself 
well, and I saw him leap and dance, and go away well. 
"Tis so strange to me, I know now not what to say to it, 
and his cure is altogether by touch ; the French pox and 
dry inward ptisicks not excepted.’ The story is every 
day confirmed by more witnesses, and fresh instances. 
Several that have been with him make report of the 
advantage they have received, and of the multitudes 
that flock to him both out of curiosity and for relief. 
In a letter received from a lady, known to be a prudent 
and very excellent person, she avers herself to have been 
an eye-witness in her own house of above three score 
cu by him in one night, of deafness, blindness, 
cancers, sciatica, palsies, impostumes, fistulas, and the 
like, who went away by the blessing of God well re- 
covered,” 
Two works, one entitled Valentine Greatrak’s 
Account of Strange Cures by Stroaking with the 
Hand, and the other entitled Wonders no 
Miracles ; or, Mr. Greatrak’s Gift of Stroaking 
Examined, were published in London in 1660. 
I have noted a ludicrous blunder made by the 
editors of John Ray’s works. In Ray’s Memorials, 
published by the Ray Society, he mentions (at 

17) reading “‘the business about Great Rakes,” 
Ce the years 1663 and 1667. On this his 
annotator, George Scott, tells us, “ These great rakes 
are now [1740] come into general use among the 
farmers, and are called drag rakes.” Dr. Edwin 
Lankester, who edited the volume for the society, 
not being better fitted for the task, did not know 
what the reference was to, and therefore allowed 
the mistake to pass uncorrected. Unfortunately 
the society’s Memorials of Ray contain several 
editorial errors. James H, 

7, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Crétin (6% §. ix. 269).—I would direct M.’s 
attention to the article “Chrétien” in the supple- 
ment to Littré, p. 361, where he will find that in 
the south-west of France lepers or pariahs are still 
called chrétiens, as formerly they were called 
chrestiens; or he may consult Folk-£tymology, 
p. 470. A. Smyrae Pater. 

Woodford, Essex. 


Miscellanecus; 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


New Light on some Obscure Words and Phrases in the 
Works of Shakspeare and his Contemporaries. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. (Reeves & Turver.) 

We do not think that Dr. Mackay’s pamphlet will be 

much help either to Shakspeare students or philologists, 

His statements are not very clear; but, if we read him 

aright, he holds that a much greater part of the present 

English tongue is of Keltic origin than has been conceded 

by previous investigators. No one denies that the Keltic 

tongues have influenced not only our local nomenclature, 
but also our language; but the amount to which they 


has 

channel, though we would not be understood to affirm 
that sisters to them are not to be found in the 
Keltic tongues. The author says that as ale means 
drink, it “does not follow that in the church-ales or 
bride-ales......much or any ale was consumed, but only 
that some kind of drink was provided for the guests.” 
How this may be as to bride-ales we will not affirm; but 
that ale was consumed plentifully at church-ales we 
have positive proof from existing churchwardens’ ac- 
counts, Dr. Mackay is hard upon dictionary makers. 
We confess to having a fellow feeling with him in this 
respect; but he shouffl bear in mind that all are not 
equally guilty ; and, to speak of the dead only, there are 
some to whom we owe a debt of gratitude. It cannot 
be too often enforced upon word-derivers that because 
something of like sound to an English word may be 
found, either in English or some foreign language, it by 
no means follows that the two things have any con- 
nexion. For example, mendicant might be a jocose 
word, formed from “mend I can't.” Any one who knows 
even a little Latin will be quite sure that this derivation 
is preposterous, and yet there are hundreds of equally 
foolish derivations that have passed current and been 
received into works of authority. 


The Book of Psalms, Translated by the Rev. T. K, 

Cheyne, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Tnoven designed apparently for a class of readers 
different from those to which the series as a whole 
directly appeals, this latest volume of the “ Pagchment 
Library” of Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co, is likely to be 
one of the most popular. It presents for the first time a 
version of the Psalms at once poetical and critical. A 
thorough Hebrew scholar, Mr. Cheyne supplies a text 
which may be accepted as authoritative. He furnishes, 
also, disquisitions equally erudite and popular upon the 
development of psalmody from the Accadian form ; upon 
the authorship of the Psalms, a very small number of 
which can be attributed to David; upon the chronology 
of the Psalter; and upon other kindred subjects, Ex- 
planations, singularly lucid and acceptable, are supplied 
at the end of the volume, and some few conjectural 
emendations of the Hebrew text are attempted. The 
task set before themselves by the producers of the 
volume—to enable the “ lovers of literature to read the 
Psalter intelligently and with pleasure ”—has been fully 
accomplished, and the attractive little volume will enjoy 
a wide circulation. More, even, may be said. Embody- 
ing as it does the latest results of scholarship, it is 
likely to prepare the way for a treatment of the lyrical 
portion of the Bible different from anything that has 
yet been attempted. 


Hints on Catalogue Titles and on Index Entries, with a 
Rough Vocabulary of Terms and Abbreviations, de, 
By Charles F, Blackburn. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

To a certain extent a trade treatise, intended to assist 

the professional cataloguer, Mr. Blackburn’s volume is 

likely to commend itself to all lovers of books, There 
are few of these who have not dreamed of some time of 
leisure, when the contents of their shelves shall be cata- 
logued, and the task of hunting out a volume not in 
daily use shall be robbed of some of ite difficulties. A 
perusal of Hints on Catalogue Titles will probably in- 
duce them to abandon the idea of performing the task 
themselves, and lead them to seek duly qualified assist- 
ance. In this world there are few things a man can do 
well by the mere use of common sense and with no pre- 
liminary training, There is, in fact, nothing that fe ig 
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easy to do well. How much study and preparation, 
what industry and what care, are necessary to the 
arrangement and cataloguing of books, Mr. Blackburn 
shows. Very far from arduous is, however, the task of 
reading, and even of studying, his volume. In the por- 
tion in which he describes “A Private Library and the 
Society of Books,” giving in so doing a catalogue rai- 
sonné of the contents of a few shelves, the author is 
positively entertaining. We heartily commend the 
volume to general circulation. There are few biblio- 
philes who will not be glad to possess it, 


Letters of William Cowper. Edited, with Introduction, 
by the Rev. W, Benham, B.D., F.S.A. (Macmillan & 


Co, 
Ar edition of Cowper's letters handier, prettier, and in 
every way more desirable than is supplied by Messrs. 
Macmillan is scarcely to be y- A full knowledge 
of the poet is possessed by Mr. Benham, who is known 
as editor of the Globe edition of Cowper's Works. 
This possession has been turned to account in the colla- 
tion of the letters and their disposition in chronological 
order. To the work Mr. Benham has prefaced a sketch of 
the t's life which, while short, is all that is needed, 
supplying as it does the principal facts in Cowper's life 
and a sketch of his correspondents. To praise the letters 
of Cowper is now superfluous. They have won accept- 
ance as among the most delightful compositions in their 
class, and will assuredly be known as long as the lan- 
guase in which they are written. Next to the letters of 

mb, perhaps, in charm of style, the letters of Cowper 
have sincerity, justness of observation and humour that 
cannot easily be surpassed. A specially delightful fea- 
ture in*them is their appreciation. How pleasant, for 
instance, are the passages addressed to Unwin (p. 57) on 
Vincent Bourne! Passages in some letters to women 
might almost be supposed to have been written by Lamb. 


The Annual Register for 1883. New Series, (Rivingtons.) 
Tue utility of the Annual Register is now so fully re- 
cognized, one no more thinks of praising it than of pruis- 
ing the Po-t Office Directory. To the student it is ser- 
viceable, to the scholar it saves much arduous research, 
to the ready writer it is indeed indispeneable. Its 
obituary alone is sufficient to establish it in favour with 
the worker. The latest volume yields in no respects to 
its predecessors, 


Tue Contemporary has a valuable paper on “The 
Historical of the Ecclesiestice! Courts Com- 
mission,” by Edwin Hatch, D.D., and one by Mr. Bryce, 
M.P., on Ideal University.” — “Le Style, c'est 
l’'Homme : a Causerie,” by the Earl of Lytton, an essay 
by Mr, Sendall on Charles Stuart Calverley, and one by 
Prof. Butcher on Sophocles, attract attention to the 
Fortnightly, in which also appear the first three chapters 
of the new novel of Mr. George Meredith —The Nine- 
teenth Century has papers by the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Stephen on “he Unknowable and the Unknown,” and 
on “Forgotten Bibles” by Prof. Max Miiller.—Mr. 
Mew writes in the Gentleman's on the Seigneur des 
Accords, as the whimsical author of Les Bigarrures et 
Touches elected to be called.—Macmil/an contains a 
poem, hitherto unpublished, by Charles Kingsley, called 
“ Juventus Mundi.” 


Somewuart tardily we draw attention to the forthcom- 
ing republication by Victor Palmé, of 17, Unter den 
Linden, Berlin, of the immense Collectio Sacrorum Con- 
ciliorum of Joan. Domin, Mansi. This prodigious work 
of the famous Archbishop of Lucca is in thirty-one folio 
volumes, and carries the histor. iastical il 


with, and fetches on the rare occasions when it occurs 
very long prices. The literary value of the work: has 
received ample recognition from Ranke, Hefele, and 
all writers on ecclesiastical history. The reprint will be 
executed in facsimile. Twenty-eight marks per volume 
is the subscription price. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for pu 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Epwarp R. Vrvyan Twelfth Night, II. 
Testril in the passage you quote stands for tester. 
name, derived from the king's head (teste or téte) on it, 
was variously written teston, tester, tesiern, testorne, 
testril, &c. A teston, the original French coin, was once 
worth eighteenpence, but was reduced to sixpence, at 
which value it is estimated in the Twelfth Night. “L 
think truely all the town would come and celebrate the 
communion to get a testorne, but will not come to re- 
ceive the body and blood of Christ ” (Latimer’s Sermons), 

E. P.—Etienne Pivert de Senancour, a well-known 
French writer, was born in Paris in November, 1770, 
died at St. Cloud, January, 1846. Educated as a priest, 
he refused to take the vows and fled to Switzerland, 
where he married, He is a voluminous author, bis best 
known work being Obermann, first published in Paris, 
1804, and subsequently reprinted with a preface by 
Sainte-Beuve, and still later with an introduction by 
George Sand. See Sainte-Beuve, Portraits Contem- 
porains, tom. i.; Quérard, France Létiéraive; and La 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale. 

C. G. M. (Orebro).—In the first case cited from 
Scott, “the” is to be regarded as bearing two aspects : 
when inserted between the Christian name and surname 
it is probably a corruption of “ de,” the charter form of 
the surname ; when used, as you will sometimes find it, 
with the surname alone, it resembles the usage prevailing 
in certain Scottish clans of prefixing the definite article 
to the chief’s name by way of eminence, as, ¢.g., “ The 
Chisholm,” &c. But the modern form of the surname 
may also be used, and then neither of the above uses is 
applicable. The different styles of the other writers 
you name, and the different subjects treated, sufficiently 
account for your not finding the same class of expressions 
in their writings. “The more happy that,” &c.—the 
— happy for having, or in that he had, done suchs 

eed. 

Barum.—The question concerning “Cu. Ld.” (ant, 

. 428) is. too unimportant to justify a second insertion. 

he substitution of “ Cw,” for Cu. was due to your manu- 
script. “Cu. Ld.” are the letters the signification of 
which correspondents are invited to furnish. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to ‘The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 


of 
to the year 1509, The original, 1757-98, is not easily met 


munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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Each Half-yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-Page and Index, 
Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newe-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 
THE ATHENAUM 
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THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 


CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English and Foreign, and of 
every New English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
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Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, on an equality in point of information with the best 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 0 


“VICE VERSA.” 


Ready this day, crown 8yo. 6¢. 


THE GIANT’S ROBE. 


By F. ANSTEY, 


AUTHOR OF 


“VICE VERSA.”’ 


Ready this day, with a Portrait, 8vo. 14s. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY GREVILLE. 


SECOND SERIES. 
Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 


Now ready, New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21, 
WALKS IN FLORENCE AND 
ITS ENVIRONS, 


By SUSAN and JOANNA HORNER. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “STANDARD” EDITION OF 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 


The VIRGINIANS, Vol.II. With 25 
Steel Plates and 44 Wood Engravings. Large 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING'S “SELECTIONS,” 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 


First Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Second Series, Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT 
BROWNING’S “SELECTIONS.” 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL 


WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 


First Series, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION OF LEWES'S “STORY OF 
GOETHE'S LIVE.” 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE, 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Second Edition. Crown 
78. 6d. (Shortly. 


London: SMITH, 


WORKS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 5 vols. Thirteen 
ition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 30s. 
AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait. Eighteenth Edition. Crown Ove, 
Ts. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 
A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH BARRETE 
BROWNING. With Portrait and Vignette. 
Thirteenth Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d.; gilt 


*,* New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d; gilt 


and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WORKS BY ROBERT BROWNING, 
POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. Uniform Editi 
6 vols. feap. 8vo. 5s. each. 
A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING, 
Eighth Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d; 
es, 8s. 
os ewe and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Second Series. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 6s, 
*,” New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, : 
JOCOSERIA. Second Edition. 
DRAMATIC IDYLS. 
First Series. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
Second Series. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
LA SAISIAZ: the Two Poets of Croisic. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 
of ZSCHYLUS. Transcribed by Robert Browning: 
cap. 8 
PACCHIAROTTO, and WORKED in DISTEMPER. Wit 
other Poems. 'Feap. 8v 
The INN ALBUM. Feap. 
malas STION’S ADV from Burtpidah, 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY ; including a Transcript from Buripidel 
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